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The Word of Peace Is Spoken 


By William Marion Reedy 
AST week’s leading article in this paper had 
for caption Must Be Answered.” 
He besought a statement from Russia’s former 
|.loyd-George has an- 
Wilson has 


“Trotzky 


allies as to their war aims. 
swered for Britain, 
answered jor the United States. 

Those answers are to Germany as well, for she 
formulated at 
Lrest-Litovsk all the 
leagued against her else they would not be binding 
upon her. Then she had rejected the primary points 
of the Russian proposals as to self-government for 


Great President 


had said that the peace terms to be 


must be accepted by powers 


minor nationalities with a programme that meant 
continuance in subjection of the peoples in all the 
territories she had taken and occupied. She declared 
for veiled annexations. The Russians had rejected 
such terms. Germany stood undisguisedly for con- 
quest. 

Mr. Lloyd-George’s answer to the Bolsheviki and 
to Germany was important but not specilic enough. 
President Wilson supplemented that declaration on 
Tuesday with a statement that brings the purposes 
of the league against the central powers down to 
This later utterance utterly drowns 
British 


concrete terms. 
diplomatic 
It is the most lucid exposition yet given 


the more phraseology of the 
premier. 
of the issues involved in the mighty conflict. 

The President goes to the heart of the subject and 
asks what Germany the Russians have been dea!- 
ing with—the liberal or the autocratic impcrialists ? 
There is no doubt of the kind of peace the Russians 
seek, They have stated it frankly, ‘with a largeness 
of view, a generosity of universal 
sympathy which must challenge the admiration of 
mankind; and they have refused to compound their 
ideals or desert others that they themselves must be 
This is the perfect word eminently due the 
It is a splendid recogni- 


spirit and a 


safe.” 
much maligned Boishevik1, 
tion of their contribution to the cause of democracy. 
It says that struck 
the note upon which the war must be ended. The 
our heartielt desire that 


those “insane idealists” have 
President assures them of 
“some way may be opened up whereby we may be 
privileged to assist the people of Russia to attain 
their utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace.” 
How better could one democracy speak to another 


prostrate and almost helpless but unsubservient of 


soul ? 
Dc ep is m\ satisfaction over this because since the 
beginning of the Russian revolution I have main 


tained that we should not desert the revolutionists, 
for the reason that in their purposes lay the hope 
of a peace of peoples as distinct from a peace of 
governments, The new power 
to be reckoned with, beyond all chancelleries and 


revolution meant a 
a power loosely called socialism but more 


diplomats 
The allies 


properly described simply as the people. 
had made deals with the Romanoff—deals that were 
secret, deals later revealed as pacts of partition of 
urope and mayhap of Asia and Africa. All those 
pacts are now abrogated, The Russian people have 
They want nothing for themselves that they 


spoken. 
Before their sublime 


for all the world. 
uropean politicians have 


do not want 
utterance the schemes of 
withered to nothingness. Cynical Teutonism sneered 
at this effort for perfectness and tried to pervert the 
negotiations into a triumph of devious /ealpolitik. 
But Russia stuck to her idealism and broke off the 
negotiations. 

Sut democratic deep called not to deep in vain. 
The democracies of the west make sympathetic re 
sponse, vindicating Russian aspiration in its almost 


absurd utopianism. The President has developed 


and clarified the response of Lloyd-George. He 
has gone farther than Lloyd-George could go, with 
an aristocracy fearful of the influence of Russian 
democracy upon the prestige of privilege in Britain, 
to reckon like that of the 


Russians is a programme for the world’s peace. It 


with. Our programme 


goes almost to the extreme of mystic Slavism. 
Whoso has the ear properly attuned can catch an 
echo of the voice of Tolstoy in the winged words 


of Woodrow Wilson. 


President’s programme: 


Here is a condensation of the 


Open covenants of peace openly arrived at and 
after that no private understanding, no secret 


diplomaey. 

Absolute freedom of the seas, outside territorial 
peace and war, except as they may be 
international action 


waters, in 
closed in whole or in part by 
for the enforcement of international covenants. 
Removal of economic barriers, equality of trade 
conditions among all parties to the peace associat- 
ing themselves for its maintenance. 

Guaranteed reduction of armaments to the lowest 
points consistent with domestic safety. 


Impartial adjustment of all colonial claims on 
the principle that in determination of questions of 
population 
the equitable 


title is to be 


sovereignty the interests of the con- 
cerned must have cqual weight with 
Claims of the whose 


determined, 


vovernment 


settlement 


Way to secure 


Russian territory, 
questions affecting her in a 


co-operation of the other 


Nvacuation of all 
of all 
her the best and freest 
nations in obtaining for her unhampered and un- 
independent de- 
development and 


opportunity for the 
own political 


embarrassed 
termination of het 
and assure her of sincere welcome 


institutions of 


national polies 
Into the 
her own choosing—welcome not only but assistance 


society of nations under 


of every kind she may need and desire. 

restored with no 
this the 
confidence 


Belgium to be evacuated and 


limitation upon her sovereignty; one 


necessary act to the restoration of 
among the nations in public law. 

All French territory to be freed, the invaded por- 
tions restored, the wrong of the seizure of Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1871 to be righted. 

Italy’s 
nationality. 


Readjustment of frontiers along clearly 


recognized lines of 
Assurance of freest opportunity of autonomous 
development to the peoples of Austria-Hungary. 
Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro to be evacuat- 
Serbia accorded 


and the relations 


ed; occupied territories restored; 
free and secure uccess to the seas, 
of the 


termined by 


another de- 
historically 


Balkan states to one 


friendly 


several 


counsel along 


established lines of allegianee and nationality; in- 


guarantees of the political and eco- 


and territorial integrity of the 


ternational 
nomic independence 
several Balkan states. 





The Turkish portions of the present O an 
Isampire to be assured a secure sovereignty, a othe 
othe: nationalities now inde. Turkish r Lo 
be assured undoubted securit of life and, “tb- 


solutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development; the Dardanelles to be permanently 
opened as a free passuye to the ships and com- 
meree of all nations under international guar’ 


untees, ] 44 

An independent Polish state to be erected, includ, 
ing the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish » 
populations, to be assured a free and secure ac-- 
cess to the sea, and their political and cconomic in- 
dependence and territorial integrity guaranteed by 
international covenant. 

A general 
under specific covenants for the 
political 
and small states 


association of nations to be formed 
purpose of afford- 
independence 


ing mutual guarantees of 


and territorial integrity to great 
alike. 

For these things we and our associates leagued 
against the imperialists stand to the end. We make 
to block in any way 
her legitimate ‘influence or power.” “We 
wish to fight her with arms or with hostile arrange 


no war to injure Germany “or 
do not 


ments of trade, if she is willing to associate herself 
with us and the other peace-loving nations of the 
world in covenants of justice and law and fair deal- 
ing.’ We wish her only to accept a place of equal- 





oa 


14) 
i ( { ie le ( tiie ld the New Worle 
] te i place 1 ma 
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1 t 1 t to her an al- 
teration r modification of het nstitutions Dut 
I rie 1 t frankly say, and necessary 
My mw preliminary to any intelligent dealings with 
her on our part, that we should know whom her 
pokestnen penk for when threes peak to Us, 


Vhether for the Reichstag majority or for the mil- 


itary party and the men whose creed is imperial 


domination 
We hisive 


erete to admit of any 


poken now ire] hh terms too con- 


further doubt or question, 


} 


An evident principle runs through the whole pro- 


eramme Po ha outlined. It is the principle of jus 


ice to all peoples and nationalities and their right 
to Jive on equal tern of liberty and safety with 
one another, whether they be trong or weak. Un- 
le th perimciposle bee traceade ts foundation, no part 


of the tructure of international justice can stand 


The people of the United States should act on no 
other principle; and to the vindication of the prin- 
their lives, their 


ciple they are ready to devote 


honor and everything that they possess. The moral 
limax of this, the culminating and final war for 
httuiain liberty, has come, and they are ready to 
put their own strength, their own highest purpose, 


their own integrity and devotion to the test 


This is the new Magna Charta of the world. 
No longer can the imperialist central powers set 

up the claim that they are fighting a defensive war. 

German people as 


This great charter is for the 


well as for all others. This is the word of world- 
Will the German people get into rapport 


They will. 


democracy. 
with this new and better world spirit? 
They cannot reject the hands held out to them of 
human brotherhood, Russia, 
France, Italy, the United States 


They cannot set up fright- 


from Great Dritain, 
They cannot as 
men be wolves to men, 
fulness against love as the dominant force of the 
world. They can ask no more than is here conceded 
and remain members in good standing of the human 
asked to give up nothing that is 
When they speak for themselves 
they will speak peace in these terms. And they will 
1 


speak soon when the evil spell of autocracy that is 


race ‘| hey are 


rightiully theirs, 


on them shall be broken by their own act voluntarily 
or under the duress of the armed public opinion of 
a world their masters have outraged in the madness 
ot power and pride 

° 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


T’S up to Germany now. Nietzsche or Christ ? 


* * 
ye 


More About Our Free Bridge 
built a $7,000,000 bridge across the 
Mississippi that the railroads entering the city from 


Se Louis 


the cast might use it for the transportation into the 
city of goods, chiefly coal, free of the charges ex- 
acted on such goods for use of the bridges owned 
hy the railroads. The railroads would not use this 
free bridge, preferring their own and the freight 
charges thereon. The bridge has no terminals but 


they can be built quickly. The government having 


taken control of all railroads, the city offers its 
for war-time speeding up of 


Commission 


bridge as a_ facility 


freights. The Interstate Commerce 
and the supreme court have said the so-called “arbi- 
over the privately 


trary” on coal from the east 


owned bridges is a legitimate one: therefore the 
railroads that own the bridges now used say that 


they will use the municipal bridge but will exact the 


arbitrary. The counselor of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, ex-Governor Joseph Wingate 
Folk, says that the municipal bridge is absorbed 
into the general railroad system automatically by 


the President’s order, but Director of Railroads 
McAdoo is considering the subject. The government 
will take over the bridge, but will it permit the 
roads to charge the arbitrary, which i%a legal rate 


approved by the highest court in the laad, though 
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of course the roads do not own the tree bridge as 
The question is whether 
they do 


they do the other bridges? 

they can charge for the use of the bridge 
not be deprived. On the other hand, rates from the 
bridge is not connected with the railway systems. 
Having no terminals it is not an effective railway 
bridge and it must connect with the privately owned 
terminals to be a part of the system. St. Louts 
wants coal free of the arbitrary charge of 20 cents 
a ton for transportation between this city and Fast 
St. Louis. Jt wants a rate on coal the same as the 
rate to East St. Louis. But East St. Louis says it 
is nearer the Illinois coal mines and is entitled to 
the lesser rate. 
Ieast St. Louis 
not be deprived. 
west are the same to St. Louis and East St. Louis, 


The rate is a natural advantage to 
of which that thriving city should 
On the other hand rates from the 


the larger town having no advantage of its location 
nearer western shipping points. All of which the 
supreme court has considered and decided in favor 
o1 the arbitrary. Therefore it seems to me that the 
government directed roads will take and use the 
bridge and charge the rate on coal to St. Louis, 
especially as the government is going rather to raise 
than to lower charges, in order to make the roads 
pay for themselves. It is going to be difficult to 
Jower a rate that the supreme court has declared 
to be legitimate and proper. The use of the city’s 
bridge will be paid for, of course, but the arbitrary 
will probably be exacted by the roads, since the roads 
own the without which the 
useless as a part of the railway system. 
ofe of 
Let Us Use the Colonel 

GENERAL approval will greet the protest of Col. 
Harvey in the North cImerican Review 
against the administration’s failure to use the genius 


terminals bridge is 


‘ieorge 


and power of Col. Theodore Roosevelt in connec- 
The Colonel should not be left 
He incarnates 


tion with the war. 
idle, ‘an unused asset” of the nation. 
a good deal of the best kind of Americanism there 
President Wilson could not do anything 
of greater psychological value in the present crisis 


is extant. 


than avail himself of the services of the dynamic 
ex-President. Col. Harvey says that Roosevelt would 
be useful as the head of a mission to Japan to 


tighten up connections between that country and 
this, to the end of winning the war, or that he 
would do good work as head of a mission to South 
America generally in order to soften antipathies to 
us there. It is ungracious and unpolitic to “turn 
down” an American of the quality of Roosevelt 
when he offers himself for service, in addition to 
his sons. 
ofe of 

Some Seeming Mistakes 

Wirth all due respect to Secretary McAdoo it is 
bad business to warn people not to take liberty 
bonds in lieu of currency in business transactions. 
Likewise it is bad policy to make the thrift cer- 
tificates unvendible. Similarly the general adjura- 
tion to drastic economy is a mistake, as Mr. J. G. 
lonsdale of the Bank of Commerce in St. Louis so 
luminously pointed out in an article in last Sunday’s 
Globe-Demecrat. Circulation should be encouraged. 
Business must be kept going. The injunction against 
the utilization of bonds as currency and the making 
of thrift certificates unvendible are calculated to 
make people think “there’s something wrong with 


them” and hold off from investing in them. 


o. 2 
oe oe 


Preparedness for Peace 

As a result of the government’s taking over con- 
trol of the railroads thousands of men are being 
thrown out of employment. It is not observed that 
government has established any instrumentalities 
for the taking up of this slack in labor. Provision 
should be made for caring for these workers in 
some way, and the making of such provision should 
be the beginning of preparation for labor and _ in- 
dustrial readjustment and reconstruction after the 
war, when the soldier boys return and begin looking 
for jobs, when the war industries have to revert to 
the conditions of peace. What the country needs 


at once 1s a capable Commi m oof Industrial 
Social Reconstruction, whose duties will ray 

the considerati 1 of the tariff to the de Nution « 
the army and the redistribution of the workers, Sy 


a commission is at work in Great Britain and in Ger 


Many too. 


ment of labor now mobilizing 3,000,000 workers for 


agriculture, shipping and war contract 


operating with the various state councils of defense 


in such distribution, should have its 


1. 


dustrial dislocations and tor the steadying of con 


ditions when the war is over. Let us not be caueht 


as unprepared for peace as we were for war, 


ofe of 
Labor and Government 
SECRETARY OF WAR and 
McAdoo has 1,500,000) railroad 


jurisdiction, Tle will conter with the representatives 


Director of 
workers under h 
organizations upon grievances or 
labor. No order 


has been issued prohibiting the men from presenting 


oft those workers’ 


claims as to wages or hours of 


their claims, The President himself has conferred 


with representatives of the four great railway 


brotherhoods. Meanwhile another eroup Ot work 


ers on the roads is being organized. Seetion hands 
35.000 unionized, 


MeAdoo has 
with 


to the number of have been 


Neither the 
objected. The 


President nor Secretary 


vovernment policy regard to 


the roads is to be one of conciliation and mediation 
But there’s to be nothing like that in’ post-office 
administration, The head of that department is for 


the open shop. He does not favor organization of 


postal employes. As a result organized labor wants 
to know where the government is going to draw 
labor issue is 
Britain the 


umtions and found 


the line on the union question, The 


important im the war crisis. Ino Great 


eovernment made terms with the 
that it paid to do SO. The 


premier in lis latest 


definition of war aims, spoke at the request ot the 


unionists. Our Postimaster-Gieneral will) have no 


workers. Flow this will 


such weak truckling to the 
affect the vast body of organized workers through- 


out the country may be imagined. It is not going 


to make for settled industrial conditions or for 


efficiency or for inereased production, There are 
250,000 postal employes as against the 1,500,000. rail 
road workers. If the former are denied their rights 
the latter will not remain long contented. There is 
going to be trouble and Mr. Burleson will be the 


chief cause thereof. Ile is seriously embarrassing 


the administration and he may interfere with the 
general plan of carrying on the war by thorough 


Why should 


eovernment-run railroads be unionized and govern 


co-operation of all the nation’s forces. 
ment conducted post-offices not? This country can 
not afford to ignore the yoice of labor. It should 
take a leaf out of the book of Andrew Bonar Law, 
Great Britain’s chancellor of the exchequer, who 
has promised British labor that there will be direct 
conscription of wealth after the war, to the amount 
probably of $10,000,000,000. 


railroads has not yet asked for conscription of the 


Union Labor on our 


hig salaries of higher railroad officials. If anything 
can drive union labor into trouble-making here, the 
attitude of Postmaster-General Burleson is just that 
thine. 


+ 
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ofe 6 

Letting Up on the Trusts 
Ix the midst of arms the laws are silent. The 
United States government has continued in the su 
preme court the suits for dissolution of the Interna 
tional Harvester Co., the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the Eastman Kodak company, the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., the American Can Co., the 
Quaker Oats Co. and the Corn Products Refining 
Co. These concerns are alleged to be illegal trusts; 
but if they should be dissolved, their reorganization 
would call for the mobilization of large sums of 
money and that would conflict with the war finance 
ing of the government. The government must al 
sorb the supply of new capital and none of it, or at 
least no more than is absolutely necessary, must 
he diverted to private enterprise. It is even recom- 


Our employment service of the depart- 
plants, co- 


functions en- 


larved for the relief of distress due to present in- 


Railroads 
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mended that states and cities and other political 
- « 

ubdivisions shall not vote any more money for 
works and shall even, where possible, discon 


public ia . 
The trust cases referred 


tinue work already begun. 
to are continued to the next term of court, but the 
war will not be over by that time, and they will 


to be continued again and again. After the 


ave 

ai financial conditions will not be any too good 
and capital will still be scarce, so it will be a long 
time before the trusts will be in sertous danger of 
dissolution by supreme court decree. The trusts 


are emancipated from the gevves of law, even as are 


the railroads which are now forced into combina- 


tions 
a few weeks ago, 
on an unparalleled scale, and yet socialism was sup 
posed to be the greatest enemy of war. The Sher- 
Col. Roosevelt says it should 


and pools that were illegal and even criminal 
War is forcing upon us socialism 


man law is suspended, 
be repealed. It will be repealed as to combinations 
in foreign trade, by the Webb bill. Col. Roosevelt 
favors licensing the so-called trusts. At least that 
much control will be necessary if we are to con- 
tinue to permit such aggregations of capital and 
cuch control of natural resources as have been 
gathered in the past into a few strong and cunning 
hands. fe ote 
Northelitfe 

Lorp NORTHCLIFFE is) not coming back to the 
United States, so the cables inform us. He will 
stay in England and gather in a few more titles 
for members of his family. There should be a 
dukedom or two at least in the grab bag of honors. 
Or the Harmsworths might be made a sort of sub- 
sidiary Royal Family. But, of Premier 
Lloyd-George may not need the Harmsworths now 


course, 


as he did a year or two ago, and there are some 

signs that the situation is getting away from North 

clitfe control. The premier’s late speech to the labor 

unions was more Lansdownean than Northelifhan. 
* 
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Shoddy tm War Contracts 
Some big concerns with representatives on the 
war boards have been selling war supplies to the 
eovernment. Save in the case of rag-sorting con- 
tracts and the transactions in) shoddy, it is not 
apparent that the government has suffered in any 
of the transactions. The representatives of the con- 
tracting concerns had nothing to do directly with 
the purchases and sales, It is an old law that a 
man cannot deal fairly when he is both buyer and 
seller, but this kind of thing has not been disclosed 
in the transactions referred to. The government 
took the biggest business men it could get for its 
hoards and councils. They were men chosen for 
their large knowledge of just such supplies as are 
needed in a hurry. They are men connected with 
practically the only concerns that can supply and 
deliver in the quantities and qualities desired. There 
seems to have been no way for the government to 
avoid buying from the only people who had_ the 
goods, Little time is there for deliberative nicety 
in making war contracts. The government has to 
decide between celerity with possibly some protiteer- 
ing, and red tape with its deadly delay, and with no 
certainty that there shall not be plenty of proliteering 
too. These are the days when strict constructionists 
of laws and customs cannot expect a patient hearing. 
Everything has to clear the track for the sake of 
getting on with the war. 
ote of 
Punishing the Press 
THE rottenest service in this country just now is 
the mail service to newspapers, periodicals and their 
subscribers. But Burleson, P. N. G.—he is unshak- 
ably fixed in the affections of the administration, 
and he taxes the publications of the people but does 
not deliver them to the people as he should. Burleson 
says that postal employes have no kick coming: they 
are better paid than soldiers, So is Burleson. And 
he doesn’t deliver. He’s one of the most. horritic 
administrative horrors of war. 
fe of 
s Revenue Law Defects 
SENATOR Reep Smoor of Utah proposes a substi 
lute for the largely unintelligible present revenue 
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bill, [le wants the government to simplify its rey 
enue raising plan in many ways. According to the 
newspaper dispatches, Senator Smoot would repeal 
the income tax of 1916, munitions manufacturers’ 
lox, CX CESS profits tax, war income tax, war excess 
profits tax, the income tax amendment, and also 
the zone system for a second-class mail matter. For 
the various war excess prolits taxes he would sub- 
stitute “war profit’ taxes, making the pre-war 
period five years prior to and including 1913 instead 
of three years, as now. He would make no change 
in the norme! 2 per cent tax upon net incomes of 
individuals, but consolidate the surtaxes in the acts 
ef 1916 and 1917 and do away with the two dilferent 
amounts of exemptions, [ixemption of $1000 is 
allowed to single persons and $2000 to those with 
dependents. One hundred dollars is allowed for 
The bill allows exemption for amounts 


Instead of the present 


each child. 
paid to partners as salaries, 
normal taxes amounting to 6 per cent on corpora- 
tions, Smoot’s bill would impose 8 per cent except 
when corporations have less than $2000 income. The 
senator claims this will raise $80,000,000 more than 
the present taxes—$715,000,000, instead of $635,000,- 
000. He obtains his basis for “war profits” by de- 
ducting pre-war protits from the income for the tax- 
able year, the pre-war profits to be the average of the 
selected years, plus 8 per cent of new cap:tal and minus 
S per cent of withdrawn capital. “The estimated 
revenue,” says Smoot, “to be derived trom this tax 
will amount to $1,351,050,000, based on a war prolit 
of $3,500,000,000 for the year 1917.2.) The amount 
to be raised under each bracket is: First, 10° per 
cent, $59,500,000; second, 12!) per cent, $50,250,- 
000; third, 15 per cent, $33,000,000; fourth, 20) per 
cent, $42,000,000; fifth, 25 per cent, $47,500,000 ; 
sixth, 30 per cent, $45,000,000; seventh, 40 per cent, 
$55,200,000; eighth, 50 per cent, 362,500,000; ninth, 
(0 per cent, $90,000,000; tenth, 70 per cent, $52,500,- 
Total, 


“This is an increase of revenue over 


000; eleventh, 800 per cent, $837,C00,000, 
$1,351,050,000. 
the present excess prolits tax of $125,000,000," says 
Smoot. With such a bill he says there will be no 
need of an advisory board within the treasury de- 
partment to help with decisions. 

The large Utahnian is right in saying that the 
revenue law needs changing, but he doesn't go at it 
in the right way. The law should take heavier 
tolls upon the larger incomes. It should not go 
after the smaller corporation protits with inercased 
rigor, but should take more of the huge prolits of 
the hig corporations that have been coining money 
out of the war ever since it began. The law should 
not levy an excess profits tax upon the income of 
professional men like lawyers, physicians, cnginecrs, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Cabinet-Congress Wires Crossed 
By John Spargo 


HE eighth “plank” in the National party plat 
form reads: “We believe that all members 

of the cabinet should have seats in congress, 

but without votes, and be subject to interpellation.” 
Members of the cabinet occupy positions of first 
importance in our government. They are the exec- 
utive heads of the various:departments of govern 
The positions demand men of the highest 


ment, 
ability. Yet these officials are not elected by the 
people. They are not elected by the representatives 


of the people. They are appointed by the President, 
who selects men who are conspicuous in their po 
litical influence and who, through the distribution 
of federal offices, can strengthen the political power 
of the party throughout the country, Not the de 
mands of the departments but the exigencies of par 
tisanship dictate the choice of cabinet members, The 
cabinet is recognized as the personal political fam 
ily of the President. One president may choose a 
weak cabinet which he can ignore or dominate, Once 
appointed, members of the cabinet can be removed 
only by the President. 

The evils of such an irresponsible ministry are 


apparent. The executive heads of the departments 


of government are entirely distinct from the legis 
lative body and yet the heads of legislation ought to 
he best known by the heads of departments. Such 
a@ separation between the legislative body and_ the 
heads of departments, cach working independently 
for a common end, is entirely out of keeping with 
modern parliamentary ideas and practice. In Ene 
land and France ministers are chosen from the 
legislative liouses. Men who have shown their. fit 
ness are elevated to the control of the departments 
of war, finance and foreign relations, without ceas 
ing to be members of the legislative assemblies. 
Efforts haye been made to bring the members of 
the cabinet into personal contact with our legislative 
houses, In i881, for example, a committee, which 
Blaine, William B 
Ingalls, unanimously reported a 


included such men as James (. 
Allison and John J. 
hill providing that cabinet members should occupy 
seats on the floor of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, with the right to participate in de- 
hate on matters relating to the business of their 
various departments; and that the members of the 
cabinet should attend the sessions of the Senate and 
the Hlouse of Representatives at the openines of 
sittings on certain days of each week to give in 
formation asked by resolutions or in reply to ques- 
tions propounded to them by the representatives of 
the people. 

Such a change would not make our ministers re 
sponsible ministers; but it is a step in that direc 
tion, It is a change that must be made at once. At 
present cabinet members sometimes appear before 
committees and communicate with members of the 
legislative bodics hy letters answering questions. 
This method is unsatisfactory, It creates too wide 
a separation between law-making and the execu 
ticn of the law. It makes it possible for a man in 
the cabinet to conceal his unfitness, for it is always 
possible for an able under-secretary or chief clerk 
to write letters. Personal contact must be estab 
lished between the members of the cabinet and the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. Thus, for 
examp'c, the executive budget should be presented 
Ly the proper administrative officials who would in 
open debate detend its demands and explain’ in 
detail its items, answering such questions as might 
arise from the discussion, Or, if we mean to abolish 
secret diplomacy, we must provide for the presence 
of the sceretary of state to give to our senators and 
representatives such information as they may de 
mand concerning our forcign relations 

The interpcllation of all cabinet members in— the 
open sessions of the Senate and the House of Repre 
sentatives, is one of the most cssential demands ot 
those who are determined to make our government 
democratic in its political methods. 


. 
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Other Experiments and Suggestions 

Mr. Lindsay Rogers discusses in a recent issue of 
the New York Vation the problem of “Co-operation 
Between Congress and the Executive,” chiefly in 
relation to the conduct of the war. Congress is “out 
of i" or 1 “in” only through the exercise of its 
power of investigation, Congress realizes that, as 
President Wilson said when he was teaching poli 
tics, it “stands almost helplessly outside the depart- 
ments,” but the President, as President, would not 
have a congressional Committee on the Conduct of 
the War. 


Spareo, the need of 


Mr. Kkogers points out, as does Mr. John 
xing cabinet responsibility as 
was the rule in England until the party truce and 
the smaller cabinet for the war practically did away 
with it. Congress cannot vote a cabinet officer out. 
Ile stays as long as the President wants him, no 
matter what coneress, or, for that matter the coun 
try, thinks of him, unless of course he be impeached, 
which is a cumbersome and difficult proceeding 
Mr. Rogers thinks well ci the French system of 
Bureaux. “leach ot the French chambers is divided 
into Bureawr, ot equal size, every member receiy 
ing one assignment by lot. Committees are elected 
hy these Bureaux, each of which is entitled to elect 
one or, in the case of important committees, two o1 
three of its members. The Pureaux are chosen 
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pl nt at the mectings, but they are invited whe 
cy WI to expre thie ( , and the committees 
claim the privilege of volunteering advice, examining 
ooks and papers, and supervising administration.” 
Il, t has its taul ) “There have been fre 
ucnt dissensions, and it has been said that hat 
lon) ts only when the inisters accede to thre 

Silt ( e commiuttees 
lord M Ly slibank recommends that the 
plan be tried in the Tlouse of Commons, “The com 
nussions,” lie says, “work in conjunction with every 
departinent the state Lately has been estab 
lished an ‘Inter-Conimission” representing more pat 
ticularly the Commissions of Foreign Affairs, War, 
and Marine, which sits in seeret séance on an aver 
ave of three times a weck; it Consists of thirty-six 
members of the lower house, with a chairman and 
secretary As it is the custom for ministers” to 


appear before the commissions from which the Inter 


Commission has sprung 


i 


» BOT has become the prac 
tice for this newly constituted body to invite to its 
deliberations the parliamentary heads of departments 
and others whose opinions nught be considered of 
value. Thus: the ministers tor war and marine 
appeared betore the Inter-Commission to discuss the 
Dardanelles expedition. Further, all questions at 
iecting the war, whether trom the point of view ot 
the supply of men, armaments, or munitions—in fact, 
everything atfecting thi policy and progress of the 
war—are subjects of well-informed discussion be 
fore this commission Ministers would benetit 
by the fresher ideas and stimulus ot their unofficial 
parliamentary colleagues, who would thus be brought 
into contidence in a manner not prejudicial to the 
operations of the war, while Parliment would feel 
that steps had been taken for more effective par- 
liamentary consultation than hitherto, and those who 
had complained that the country is the victim of 
secret knowledge entrusted to a few official indi- 
viduals would be in some measure satisfied.”  De- 
bates would be better informed, and finally, “if the 
war is to be waged by a parliamentary government 
and not by a dictator, some system must be devised 
to bring the representatives of the people more into 
the confidence of the cabinet.” That last sentence 
has pertinency here, ‘ 

Two halfway experiments have been tried in Eng- 
land, In April, 1916, there were secret sittings of 
the Commons, at which the government presented 
facts and arguments for conscription which it was 
not thought desirable to make public. The experi 
ment was not suecesstul—there was no secrecy. : 
Besides, the public doesn't like secrecy. On June 2 
of the same year Lord Witechener held a conference 
About 


two hundred attended voluntarily, made a gentle- 


with members of the House of Commons. 


man’s avreement not to take notes or to divulge any 


intormation, and listened to Lord Kitchener while 


he discussed the problems of the war in a simple 
and straightforward manner, answering questions 
when possible. Vhree days later the ship bearing 
him lo Russie was sunk and the great soldier disap- 
feared, 


Senator Mclean proposed recently that the cabi- 


i 
net members and chairmen of the more important 
hoards and commissions be entitled to occupy seats 
on the floor of congress with the privilege of engag- 
ing in debate on matters relating to their depart- 
ments, and the duty of answering questions. This 
accords with the proposal of the new National party 
as outlined hy Mr. Spareo, But congress doesn’t 
want this. I talked to a senator about it and he 
suid: “Hell, no; the cabinet members have too 
damned much pull in both houses now.” Mr. Rogers 
suggests, too, that “with the present committee chair- 
men frequently hostile to the administration’s pro 
eramme, it is doubtful whether any beneficial results 
would follow informal and confidential consultations 
between cabinet members and congressional commit- 
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{ He presents still another difficult ‘A. chang: 

In the semority rule ve ning committee chairman 
( ulate nut 1 1 vipat! 

vith the administration were chosen, they would 

1 ] ] Vy Pe . ¢ ~ 

imply give the President a greater control over con 

UTCSS, Phe-answer is that there ‘are difficulties in- 


herent in any proposal. 

Mr. Rogers thinks it might be well to try Lord 
Witchener’s experiment and have the department 
heads meet the members of coneress who desired to 
attend for trank conferences, relying upon the vol- 
untary newspaper censorship to keep the delibera 
tions absolutely secret. Without resorting to formal 
committees as have the Freneh, without being able 
to hold the government responsible for the ac- 
tivities of separate departments as in england, and 
without the worry and publicity of cabinet members 
appearing on the floor of congress, he declares, con 
gress would become better informed, more sympa- 
thetic to the aims of the administration, more in- 
clined to delegate dictatorial authority, and less 
anxious about its misuse; it would be more inclined 
to pass laws exactly as they are desired by the 
executive, and it would feel that it was not. stand- 
inv helplessly away irom the departments, but was 
informally asserting some check upon them. For- 
mal investigations, embarrassing to the executive 
and disquieting to the people, would be less neces- 
sary. “Democratic autécracy,” he thinks, would be 
more palatable and perhaps more eflicient. But there 
comes to mind the thought of a possible result like 
unto the incident narrated in the sentence italicized 
hereinabove. 
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Who is Trotzky? 


[irom many subseribers to the “Mirror’ have 
come requests ror a sketch of Leon Trotzky, Bol- 
sheviki foreign minister of Russia. Most matter 
printed about him has been mere abuse of him as a 
erazy anarchist tool of Germany. Here however is 
a calm article upon him taken from the New York 
“Evening Post.” It will be observed that every- 
thing Trotazky’s fermer editoriai associate said 
about him seven or eight weeks ago has been or is 
being borne out by the news dispatches from Petro- 
gvrad—especially the assertion that Trotzky would 
not stand for a German peace. ] 

N the offices of a little Russian newspaper, the 

Novy Mir, in St. Mark’s place, at First avenue, 

New York, Leon Bronstein—not Braunstein, as 
it has sometimes heen printed—whose pen name of 
Leon Trotzky is now known to the whole world as 
that of the minister of foreign affairs of the 
Bolshevik government of Russia, labored for two 
inonths in 1917 as a member of the paper’s small 
staff. The \Vozvy Mir, whose second-class mailing 
privilege was recently suspended by the post-office 
department, occupies three rooms and a hallway in 
the dingy basement of an old-fashioned brownstone 
residence inhabited in its upper regions by a dentist, 
a physician and lodgers. Few, if any, of the persons 
living in the house knew, at the time, of the celebrity 
that their root sheltered. tle had been famous as a 
Petro- 


erad, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Madrid and JLondon— 


social revolutionist in six capitals of Kurope 


but in New York he was unknown except to the Rus- 
sians and fellow-Socialists of other nationalities who 
had heard him deliver burning speeches on the war. 

Out of this nondescript cellar office has come the 
story of Trotzky, told by his fellow-cougtryman and 
most intimate friend in America, Alexander Men- 
shoy, a journalist and teacher in the public schools 
of Russia until he came here four years ago. Mr. 
Menshoy is the editor-in-chief of Novy Mir. In his 
slow but excellent lnelish, which he said he seldom 
had occasion to use in New York, he narrated the 
incidents of Trotzky’s career, and described his ex- 
periences in America. 

Trotzky did his writing in Menshoy’s sanctum, a 


room of about 6x10 feet, just of a size to hold two’ 


desks, two chairs and a fireplace, with a great litter 
of Socialist newspapers and magazines from all parts 
of the world scattered about. A placque of Count 
Leo Tolstoy hangs over the fireplace. Over the 


ediior’s desk is a campaign picture of Morris Hifll- 


quit. On the top of his desk is a great disorder of 


newspapers, manuscript and letters from Russia 


Phe air is heavy with Russian cigarette smoke, In 
a room to the rear linotypes click and a press js 
heard running. 

Adjoiming the editor’s office is another small and 
dark room, in which the business ends of the paper 
are negotiated It was in this atmosphere that 
Vrotzky worked and drew his humble weekly stipend, 
so small as to be “hardly worth mentioning,” the 
editor said smilingly. 

Vrotzky lived in the Bronx with his wife and two 
boys, aged nine and twelve, who speak French and 
Russian, but no English. Tiis living was a pre- 
carious one, and he had just enough mone& to feed 
his family and keep a shelter over them. Concern- 
ing his personal comfort, it is said he cared nothing: 
money had no meaning for him except as it pro- 
cured necessities. 

“teon Trotzky, who was a native of the southern 
part of Russia, came here in the last of January 
of 1917," : 


harred from France, where his paper had been sup- 


said Menshoy, “to tind a refuge. He was 


pressed; he dared not enter his own country at the 
time; he had been deported from Spain, and a six 
months’ prison sentence awaited him if he should 
enter upon German soil, as he had been convicted 
of writing a book in which he attacked the German 
government and militarism. lngland, like France, 
was hostile to him, as was Switzerland, where he 
had expected to go, so the only place left for him 
was America. 

“In Paris he had been editor of the Russian So- 
cialist daily, Our IH orld. As a social revolutionist 
he.took an editorial stand against the war. His 
paper was first heavily censored hy the authorities, 
We used to re- 
In every issue big spots 


and finally suppressed altogether. 
ceive copies of it here. 
had been blotted out. In one issue everything had 
been obliterated except the title of the paper. It 
was suppressed a litthke more than a year ago through 
the influence of the Imperial Russian Government 
exerted at Paris, 

“Trotzky was ordered deported, and taken to the 
frontier. He had wished to go to Switzerland, but 
through the efforts of the British government and 
the acquiescence of the French authorities he was 
prevented from doing so, This was at the end of 
November, 1916. He went to Spain, but after cross- 
ing the frontier was promptly arrested as the result 
of a telegram from the French authorities describing 
him as a dangerous anarchist. For a short time he 
was detained in prison at Cadiz. His case attracted 
vreat attention throughout Spain. The Madrid gov- 
ernment decided to deport him by the first outward- 
bound vessel, no matter where bound, but a Socialist 
campaign of protest developed immediately in the 
Spanish newspapers. 

“As a well-known character in the international 
Socialist movement, it was demanded that he be re- 
leased from prison and the right granted to him to 
co wherever he wished. The campaign succeeded, 
and instead of putting him on the next ship, which 
chanced to be sailine for Cuba, he was released and 
ordered out of Spain. He had had correspondence 
with Russian Socialists here and decided to come to 
the United States. 

“He came at once to our office, and began work 
for us, writing general articles on Socialist subjects, 
conditions in Russia, and editorial matter. He wrote 
also of the war and the international situation, and 
his work attracted much attention from writers oO! 
note. He was never interfered with in New York. 
fle also was a contributor to Zukunft, the Jewish 
Socialist magazine here, and the Jewish Daily loer- 
ward, 

“Trotzky is a briiliant speaker, and has much per- 
sonal magnetism. He is absolutely sincere and hon- 
est, and always carried conviction to his hearers. 
In overcrowded halls he addressed many meetings 
in New York, Philadelphia and other cities. He 
speaks Russian, of course, good German, excellent 


French, and a little English. 
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“When the Russian revolution began in| March, 


Trotzky was one of the first of the political exiles 


from the land ot the Czar in this country to under- 


take to return. 
at home, but it is unlikely that he had any idea he 
be elevated to his present post in the govern- 


He felt he would be greatly needed 


would weet 
ment. With his family and seven other friends he 
aarted, funds for the trip being supplied to him by 


» oroup of Russian revolutionists in this city. 
a grout 

“Trotzky had been president of the Council of 
rie there were no soldiers in it 
y) 


then—in the revolution of 1905. He was arrested, 


rkmen's Delegates 


and there was a big trial at Petrograd that drew the 
attention of all With other 


° arr ~¢] > wae avile Far life 
delegates that were arrested, he was exiled for life 


kussia to his case. 


ty northern Siberia, a chilly and inhospitable place, I 
may assure you, where, like other political exiles, he 
was supplied with just suificient money by the goy- 
ernment to keep him from starving. 

“After a little more than a year in Siberia he 
effected a most thrilling and sensational escape, his 
own story of which he has told in his book, or 
pamphlet rather, entitled “There and Back.’ He is 
one of the best known of the Russian pamphleteers. 
Afterward he led a Russian revolutionist’s nomadic 
life for years, always subsisting by his profession, 
that of a working newspaper man. He could not 
sit long in any one place, however. He lived in 
\ustria, Switzerland and France, mean- 
newspapers, 


Germany, 


time writing constantly for Russian 
and keeping in touch with his revolutionist friends. 
lle was a regular contributor to Neue Zeit, a Ger- 


nan Socialist magazine, published in) Berlin, and 
also for the Arbeiter-Zeitung, of Vienna, the official 
organ of the .\ustro-Hungarian Social-Democracy. 
“He managed to return to Russia several times 
names to assist in 


under assumed revolutionary 


work and propaganda. 
democracy in Geneva and another in France. For 


There is a center of social 
both of these he worked, writing many booklets. 
which were distributed by the Socialists. 

“In Vienna he had a paper of his own, published 
When the war began in the sum 
Vienna working on this 


weekly in Russian. 
1914, he was in 
He was obliged to suspend his publication 


mer of 
paper. 
hy order ot the military authorities the day before 
At this time he 
Adler, the 
He was 


Austria declared war on Serbia. 
was in close personal touch with Dr. 
leader of the Social-Democrats of Austria, 

close personal friend of Fritz Adler, the doctor’s 
son, Who assassinated Count Stureh, the Austrian 
Premier, in 1916, Fritz Adler, who was a Socialist, 
scientist and gifted journalist, was condemned to 
death. 

“Dr. Adler warned Trotzky to leave Vienna and 
the country or he would be interned for the period 
of the war by the military authorities, so Trotzky 
took his advice and went to Switzerland. Here he 
wrote a book called ‘The War and the International’ 
(referring to the international Socialist body), in 
Which he took a stand against war and attacked the 
governments of all the warring countries, Germany 
and Austria being criticised in bitter terms. In the 
hook he took especial pains to state that the prole 
tariat had nothing whatever to do with the war, and 
that it had been precipitated by the political repre- 
sentatives of the capitalistic classes of the countries 
affected, 

“He maintained that there was no cause what- 
ever for the workers of one country to war on the 
Workers of another, and he especially attacked the 
Wilhelmstrasse government. His book was sent into 
Germany, where it was confiscated by the authorities. 
A trial was becun against the author, although he 
Was far away from the scene of the trial, and he 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. If he 
‘ver returns to Germany he will probably have to 
serve the sentence. 

“After his experience here and after he had sailed 
trom New York with his friends to join the revolu- 
tionists in Russia last March, he was held up at 
Halifax at the instance of the British government, 
searched and arrested. He was put in an internment 
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camp outside of Halifax. The British government 
knew his history pretty well, but he was held on the 
pretense that he was going back to Russia in the 
interests of Germany and the old Russian regime. 
We started here a campaign, and at Petrograd an- 
other one was begun by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Melegates to have Trotzky released. M. Milyukoff, 
first minister of foreign affairs after the revolu- 
tion, cabled to Canada and demanded Trotzky’s im- 
mediate release. Tle was released and allowed to 
proceed.” 

Menshoy declared that 
were good fricnds, and that “no hair of the former 


Trotzky and Kerensky 
premier’s head would be harmed” by Trotzky. He 
declared them very friendly to each other’s ideas. 
“The truth is not reachine America through the 
dispatches allowed to go to the newspapers,” he 
said. “Things came too fast for Kerensky for a 
time, and Trotzky took over the reins.” 

Menshoy said that the government of Trotzky 
and Lenine was a real revolutionary government 
that would eventually help Russia out of its chaos. 
“The clamor for peace is so strong in Russia,” he 
said, “and has so penetrated the Russian people, that 
only a government that is strong enough to make 
peace can exist. But the revolutionists do not want 
a separate peace. It must he a general peace. Rus 
sia will not accept any other terms than those an- 
nounced by the Russian revolution. And what are 
they? Peace without annexations, without indem- 
nities, and providing that every nation under foreign 
rule or domination shall have the privilege of de- 
termining its own destiny—its own form of govern- 
ment. Either a peace will be concluded on_ this 
basis by the revolutionists, or there will be no peace. 

“As to practical steps, Trotzky and his followers 
believe there can be no peace while blood-letting 
continues, so they seek a general armistice, for all 
the Allies as well as the Central Powers. If the 
Central Powers accept the terms laid down, there 
will be no cate for a continuation of the war. 
President Wilson’s objectives are the same as those 
of the Trotzky revolutionists. The rulers of the 
Central Powers don’t want to accept the terms, but 
the people do, and the people of PBerlin, Vienna, 
Budapest and other big cities are demanding that 


the war cease. Public opinion is almost = strong 
enough, if not quite, to force Germany's rulers to 
auit. Now is the crucial time. [cither the German 
eovernment must submit or there will be a great up 
rising, | should not he surprised to see it come this 
winter. 

“The 


Protzky will see to it that every word will he com 


peace parleys are going on openly, and 


municated to the outside world. There will be no 
seeret diplomacy. The German people wall all know 
the outcome. The American people should not take 


too lightly what Trotzky and his followers and 


associates are doing.” 
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A Recalled Poet-Diplomat 


By Margaret B. Downing 
hilSSk are busy times for diplomats to indulg« 
\nother consideration is that it 
for a man so_ boldly 


in poetry. 

requires high courage 
outlined against the background of momentous af- 
fairs as has been Sir Cecil Spring Rice, ambassador 
to our capital St. James, to 
acknowledge dalliance with the muses. Yet in the 
November issue of the Atlantic Monthly may be 
read two sonnets “To the St. Gaudens Monument in 
Rock Creek Cemetery,” signed by him, and in the 
contributors’ biography one may read that this same 
poet-diplomat is not alone a worthy statesman and 
student of public affairs but an Orientalist of re- 
nown. The lines to that immortal statue in the 
Adams’ enclosure in Rock Creek cemetery are a 
worthy addition to the literature which has been 
eathering about the “dread silent woman” since she 


from the court of 


first appeared among the ilex and arbor vitae and 
the murmuring junipers of the park. And they give 


an intimate view of the ambassador’s soul and per- 


19 


haps reveal a little of his weariness and discontent 
over the present chaos. These pregnant lines, the 


beginning of the second sonnet, tell much. They 


are a cry from the heart of one who endeavored 
but impotently to stem the rising tide of international! 
hate,— 

“O_ steadfast, decp, inexorable eyes, 

Set look inscrutable, nor smile nor frown 

O tranquil eves that look so calmly down 

Upon a world of passion and of les.” 


Yet as Sir Cecil is a fatalist, since he is an Orien 
talist, it follows naturally that he sees that the end 
at last is peace, must be peace, or else all things 
earthly must be at fault. 

Sir Cecil Arthur Spring Rice is, in some ways, the 
most self-effacing envoy who has hailed from the 
British dominions since this country has been hon 
ored by such presence. The Britons who have been 
sent here have been of assertive sort, of the type of 
Jackson, Crampton and Lord Sackville West, all of 
whom were recalled for meddling in affairs which 
did not concern them, Bryce was well beloved, be 
cause so much in evidence and Sir Julian Pauncefote 


Lord 


mentor, was in residence for almost seventeen years 


afterwards Pauncefote of Preston, a social 


and diced at his post of duty. The retiring am 
bassador has been submerged by events ever. sinc 
he was commissioned to succeed James Bryce, who 
retired by his own request. Spring Rice, for though 
the names are not hyphenated, they are one, was 
coveal with the first Wilson 
came during the first week after Mr. Wilson’s in 
being the first 


administration. Ile 


auguration and had the honor of 


diplomat received by the new president. How a 
few short vears change friendships and intimacies! 
\hbout the time that Sir Cecil came M. 


Constantin Theodor Dumba to succeed 


arrived 
Baron von 
Hengelmuller as ambassador from Austria-Hungary. 
and gossip had it that the two men, who had served 
at various capitals together since they had cut their 
cye teeth in diplomacy, had asked for the Washing 
They 


took adjacent cottages in New Hfampshire that fol- 


ton mission that they might still be together. 


lowing summer,—it was 1913—and were as much 
hike Damon and Pythias as the legend makes them 


And_ that 1913-14 they hecame 


passing from house to house like two school boys, 


winter of famous 


for the embassy of Great Britain overlooks the 


establishment of Austria-Hungary on Connecticut 
avenue and the interchange of amenities was con 
tinual. But, since that fateful August, 1914, Sir 
Cecil missed his friend, some say so poignantly that 
life has tasted hitter to him. One who continuall: 
visited that stricken image in the still park cannot 
be entirely happy 

During those months before the ereat war en 


vulfed his world, Sir Cecil was busy with PBryan 


and that 
Bryan recalls the valuable time he wasted on thos 


futile series of arbitration treaties, Tf 


paper’ and the time he made_ other: 


ceive him 


“scraps of 


squander, his conscience must twinges 


The Briton 


ploved writing 


would have been so much hetter em 


sonnets, and very likely he would 
have selected more cheerful themes. Since the war 
Sir Cecil has been chained to the rock, given a 
stupendous assortment of routine work, but none 
with glory in it. I 

1 


ammunition contracts was given over to Sir Richard 


en the credit of nailing all thos 


Crawford, a special minister in residence, with a 
staff entirely independent of the embassy. As a 
social figure he has been pre-eminent but precious 
little of the real negotiations have heen placed in his 
Perhaps less than any of the other diplo- 
Washington have handled, but that is 
not much of a comparison, Mr. Page has seemingly 
\squith or Lloyd-George as 
rapidly as time and space would permit, and the re- 


hands, 


matists in 
heen handing notes to 


plies have come through Mr. Page and heen dis- 
patehed to Mr. Lansing. Whether the ambassador 
feels affronted, no one can say. He has been trained 
to his work almost 


more of the real trend of affairs, no doubt, than the 


from hoyhood and he knows 


looker-on. 
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tubrey de Ver anid dh other kindred who have 
ovced the muses, though not © famed as the dis 


tinguished Prishmiat In the heat and turmoil of thr 


easter revolt and the Sinn Fein troubles no one 
took the trouble to nota that Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
came of the same stock as that Thomas Spring Rice 
who represented Limerick in the British Parliament 
rom 1822-32 and was created first Baron Mont 
tele of Brandon in Kerry, for his valuable services 
to the crow! Irishmen of the Nationalist camp as 
vell as of Sinn Fein have reason to remember those 
lays and the quality of such services. Then this 
same Thomas Spring Rice, and this present ambas 
ador is lis grandnephew, married the daughter of 
Right Reverend Samucl Butcher, Bishop of Meath, 
nother reason for Irishmen to resent Sir Cecil's 
activity in running down Sinn Fein trails in- this 
country. A cogent reason also for true Trishmen 
to dislike this particular family is that they owe 


their landed cstates to the marriage of one of their 
line, in the late 
Lord Petes 
his principal heir. But 
have fattened on Ireland that the case of the Spring 
And Sir Cecil is 
innocent personally and has held himself aloof from 


all such 
wedded late 


eizhteenth century, to the sister o 
(jeorge Fitzgerald, knight of erry, and 


so many of Briton’s exalted 
Rices is altogether commonplace. 
entanglements, even in his marriage. He 
in lite, in his forty-fifth vear, the daugh 


ter of his chief in many diplomatic posts, Sir Frank 


Lascclles Sir Cecil keeps the soft pedal on his 
rish career, for of course he lived in the family 
seat in’ Werry until he made a home of his own in 


the realm of diplomacy, 


(The Mirror has commented on the strange fact 


that since the war Great Britain has sent over here 


so many representatives who are distinetly anti 


Irish and so very few of the advanced Liberals in 


Parliament. Liberals like Lord Reading are a joke. 


Of course T. PL O’Connor is of another type. He ts 


Irish brut he’s Net progressive bevond the speed 
limit. | 
Sir Cecil had made a reputation of his own be 


fore he had reached his twenty-fifth birthday, if the 


British authoritics are to be trusted. Tle went 
through the usual course, first under tutors, then at 
years of travel 


Soon he 


Balliol, in Oxford: then came. the 


and a cub position in the Foreign Office. 
the Earl Granville as his confi 


\A 


s taken over by 


dential secretary and shortly after as precis writes 


to the cultured, exquisite Earl of Roseberry, then 


prime minister. Aiter that he began his diplomatic 


training in the legations. One of his first missions 


was here in Washington, and that when Theodore 


Roosevelt commissioner of the civil service 
fle as the 


lishments of the American capital who has been re 


Was 
third underline in various foreign estab- 


turned in the highest station, seemingly through the 
friendship, — the 


prestige attaching to 
other two being the late Baron Speck yon Stern- 


Roosevelt's 


herg, ambassador from Germany, and the late Sir 
Michael Herbert, 
died of 
Sir Cecil has served at every embassy 
Britain 


succeeded Lord Pauncefote 


while holding 


who 


of Preston and tuberculosis 


the position, 


and legation of importance which Great 


inailtains and it must be he ean give valuable 


hints in a vast range of the higher world-politics. 
attainments 


As far hack as fifteen years ago, his 
were recognized, since he was commissioned to 
draw up reports on recent tariff wars between 


states and to present the results to 


This work, in which his father-in-law 


Kuropean 
parliament. 
Sir Frank 


valuable of his 


Lascalles was co-author, is the most 


researches, and these studies will 


doubt figure when conditions are rife for 


without 
their use, when peace shall have come at last. They 
contain among other pertinent themes, the tariff war 
between France and Switzerland in 1888-99; the 
Franco-Italian tariff in 1898 and the Russo-German 
1893-4, 


treaty of together with a complete though 
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condensed history ¢ omimercial and industrial cor 

litions of the time It is taken for granted that 
Sprit Iki s a free trader, or was until thr ul 
came on, though there has been loud outery in’ Eny- 


land for tariff retorm—meaning exactly the opposite 


of what the words mean here--for some years. 


These reports and essays were printed in book form 


in 1904 by Harmon and Sons, london 


In 1900, Sir Ceeil was made minister and consul 


general to Persia. He had been for six years pre- 


vious charge daffatres, and his residence in the his- 


Teheran seems to have been the domi- 


toric city ot 


influence of his literary efforts. 
thi 


nating Though the 


Atlantic M1 must have some basis for calline 


Sir Cecil an Oriental scholar, he has published but 
one work and that a translation, in collaboration 
with one Mirza Mahomed He has never pub 
lished poetry betore the sonnets in the November 


yet no one can sately say he had never 
This 
the joint translator, called in the Persian “Shams t! 
hakrir” and in the English “The Story of Valeh 
Hadijeh,” 1903 by 
and Co., remark- 
tale 


Atlantte, 
which he is 


written poetry before book, of 


and published in) london, in 


Duckworth Covent Garden, 1s a 


able bit of philosophy and romance, It is a 


of hapless lovers even more unfortunate than Romeo 


and Juliet and they are much longer in) coming 


their 
intertwined im 


to the crisis of woes. There are exquisite 


hits of poctra the text and One WoOll- 


ders the book has not attained more of a vogue, 


especially in these days when sex and its thousand 
as observed 


ramifications are the vital issues. But 


before, Sir Ceeil is not a good advertiser. The 
Mirza is a most attractive mentor and he tells the 
story in picturesque language, as the two friends 


sit on the stony hills which look over the plain and 
the older city trom which Cyrus and his hosts went 
The 


cone of 


iorth to conquer the world, sacred mountain 


KIburz and the Demavend, near 


which (yrus went up to die, are in plain sight and 


SNOWYN 


in this matestic environment the Mirza read the 
tale and explained the words and Sir Ceeil put 
them into excellent English. There ate excerpts 
Which should be famous though they seem to 


come from out the recesses of memory where they 
time, as for instance, 
Ivaleh and the 
their 
forth 


have been hidden during all 


when the brothers, one the father of 


other of //adiveh, dream of the future when 


two beautiful children will wed and bring 


noble offspring to make the world happy :—-"This ts 
the thought of man,—and even as his days so is his 
ven as we are, so 


Save 


thought, it passes and is one. 
is our will and our children are even as we. 
(aod, none is master of his will: man’s life is but 


a blank sheet on which God's finger writes.” 


There is to the story the cloying sweetness of 


rose-sodden Persia; all love,—its deliglits, its pains, 
its promises and its rare fulfillment, and underneath, 
that 


Anyone familiar with litera 


the solemn. fatalism: which is to be will he, 


struggle as you 
fail to be reminded by 


may. 
tire cannot this work of a 
kind but more and warm in 
Moore’s “Lalla 1903 


the author was forty-four vears of age and the won 


rapt 
Rookh.” = In 


performance in 
degree of power- 
der is that his interest in such tearful tales of love 
could The effort would he 
more fitting for a stricken youth of twenty who had 
But it throws a light 


have been sustained, 
just received his first mitten. 
on the diversions of a diplomat, permeated with the 
subtle philosophy of the east. It is hinted that Sir 
translations of Persian idyls, 
It may be he will be encouraged 


Cecil wrote other 
while in Teheran. 
by the warmth of the reception given his sonnets to 
publish more of them, Perhaps he has other son- 
nets which the public will be as glad to read as it 
was those on the St. Gaudens statue, the cryptic 
meaning of which no man yet has solved. Sir Cecil 
writes of Azrael, the angel of mercy, and there is 
a suggestion that he takes St. Gaudens’ meaning as 
that of the Persian poet: 

“That fair one whose head was bowed with pain 

and sorrow ;— 


Not a woman, but a revelation of mercy.” 


When Fal is hopelessly parted from his  pe- 
loved, he cries to fate, a woman, such as sits in the 
park at Rock Creek: 

“Tlazve mere \". have mere \ and in my dreams and 


but for one hour, lead me to my love.’ 

\s these last lines are being typed comes the news 
of Sir Cecil Spring Rice's retirement by the sritish 
Foreign Office, but it is not believed in Washington 
that he has been summoned home because he con- 
tributed and good poctry—to the good old 
Atlantic. 

WASHINGTON, 


pocty 
JANUARY 1, 1918. 
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Charles Bowdoin Fillebrown 


By Alexander Mackendrick 
INGLE TANERS of Massachusetts are mourn- 
ing the loss of a veteran leader; one who for 
the last quarter of a century has taught the 
pure doctrine of ILlenry George in words of. per- 
suasive eloquence, who brought all the force of his 
remarkable personality to bear upon the science of 
taxation, and who captured the sympathies of the 
ruling authorities to an extent that, un fortunately, 
strident propagandists have 
The Old Bay State has indeed been 


the more among. the 
failed to do. 
singularly favored in the possession of such an ex- 
ponent of the natural and righteous basis of revenue- 
raising. In his own seli-chosen role of teacher of 
the Economists, the taxation experts, and the lead- 
the community, Mr. 
Boston 


ers of the business-lite of 


Bowdoin Fillebrown of occupied 


Twenty years ago there were 


Charles 
an unique position, 


begun in Boston under his direction a= series of 


banquets extending over the following ten winters, 
the members of 


to which invited as guests 


various organizations, and to whom the single tax 


were 


theory of revenue-raising was explained and eluci- 
dated. These organizations included the real estate 
bankers and_ tinanciers, the 
assessors and others, Shortly after this time Mr. 
Fillebrown began his series of questionnaires to the 
economy asking for their 
definitions of affirmative or 
negative replies to certain interrogatories. Out of 
the answers to these questions there grew the “Cate- 
chism” with which his name has been associated. 
This followed by the “A. B. C. of Taxation,” 
a book which, as has been recognized by Professor 
\rthur Nichols Young of Princeton, served to place 
its author alongside Thomas G. Shearman of New 
York, as one of the foremost single-tax exponents 
in the United States. From time to time thereafter 
there were issued the series of pamphlets which have 


inen, the clergy, the 


professors ot political 


eround-rent, and = for 


Was 


enjoyed a large circulation among students in ¢eco- 
nomics in and outside of the universities. In 1914 
Messrs. MeClurg of Chicago published as one of 
social science series Mr. Fillebrown’s little 
“Taxation,” and in 1917 his last achievement 
Natural Tax- 


their 
book 
in book-making, “The Principles of 
ation.” 

And now that he rests from his labors with so 
substantial a memorial of good work done, his 
numerous friends may indulge in memories of his 
picturesque personality, his dignified and gracious 
demeanor, his incisive intellect with its keen sense 
for fundamentals, his imperturbable courtesy and 
broad tolerance, his patience under opposition even 
of the kind that fights beneath the armor of stu- 
pidity, and his complete immunity from the per- 
sonal vanities and littlenesses which so frequently 
accompany strength of character. “Take him all in 
all we shall not look upon his like again,” and it may 
be hoped that the affection he inspired will impel 
his admirers to a steady continuance of his work. 
That work distinctly was to convince the world that 
life-conditions under the single tax will be better 
for all, including even those who are by instinct 
most opposed to it. . 


The details of Mr. Fillebrown’s life may be short- 
ly told. Born at Winthrop, Maine, in 1842, he 
seryed during the civil war from 1862 to 1866, and 
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ealter, With a preparatory training 
t the Massachusets Institute of 
ntered upon the commercial career 
a. iew years ago on his retiral 
ao woods business. Since that time his 
aT ere entircly devoted to the cause he had 
coanueh at heart. [lis friends were numerous; and, 
sranee to relate of a man who set himself to the 
ae f nublic rights as against private privi- 

ke oft his cnemtes there were none. 

ste fe ate ofe 
Th 
e Old Bookman 
Ihe IVS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
itt COPSERVATIONS ON CREASY’S BATTLES AND 
SoME OvitERs 

course | have Creasy’s “Battles” somewhere. 
It has been published in so many cheap edi 
s ihat it ts now no sort of a distinction to 
It has been selling at second-hand for 
ltthe or nothing for about a quarter of a century, 
vhich we have heen ectting our minds into 
tate of “preparedness.” After we do get into a 
of preparation for anything whatever, nothing 
less than a miracle can prevent that thing from 
occurring, So i vou wish to know what we are 
ong to do during the next quarter of a century, 
nd what we are now preparing to do—without 
it Incidentally Tam confessine ignoranee 
hat that ts, but my intention in beginning was 
t@ confess that, though T lave read all) Creasy’s 
battles, and have read of more than five thousand 
perbaps, there may be 10,000 more of which 
nothing at all, Some ot these may be as 
the battle of Orlyestaed, fought in the 
eentl tury, of which T know nothing more 
tel Phori was overpowered and cap 
red, | vas about to bave his head cut. off. My 
u Thori is largely inferential, I infer 
dragvon-ship, in the management of 
had spent from forty to tity enjovabl 
rs i viking, or pirate, and that he expected 
end aosueccesstul career in) Valhalla, drinkine 
ead with Odin and Thor trom a_=silver-rimmed 


up, made from the skull of his most esteemed 
chem! Interentially, he was so highly esteemed 
vas decapitated, his skull 
s carefully prepared and mounted, no doubt, so 
that after his captor had used it) for jovtul con 
Wiahity in this life, it could be buried with him 
special and exclusive use in’ Valhalla. 


TC rded fact that interests me aside from 
these inferences is that before he was decapitated 
Thort was permitted to sav a few last words. This 

lid by cuoting what is called a “Norse epigram.” 
! would consider it: rather a Viking Chanty. and 
alogies to VThort, | offer this paraphrase for 
the us Mer. Rudyard WNipling 
ti Turis Ne 
UT fae y - haz he rad rover 
aid, wo have been a lover. 
graxvead death will soon be over.” 


I think Thori may be a man after Mr. Kipling’s 
rf, and — feel quite sure Mr. Wipling knows 


lassical pronunciation of the Enelish language 


cll enough to read “head” as a pertect rhyme for 
“maid.” Also TL am elad to observe that IT am not 
Cspre ble for a single line in a poem whieh, in his 
apacity of an instruetor for America, Mr. Kipling 


cabled over the other day, though he wrote it under 
wrote about the vear 1895, previous to 
Which date it had never heen used in the English 
guage or any other. Tf Mr. Wipling can mats 


1 


any further use of it. he is weleome. He can write 
the English laneuace and put tune into it as well 
Phori’s bard could write Old Norse in the thir 


tecuth century That is saving a great deal. - Mr 
Nipling never had a higher compliment to his. skill 
mM omaking pirate chanties that will really sing in 
your ears if you are about to lose your head. 


Returning now to Creasv’s battles and other bat 


tes, the observation I was about to make is that 
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Vhori and I share a habit which belongs of right 
only to the simple-minded. We do not mix our 
mythology. We know we are praying to Thor when 
we invoke the “God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of the far-flung battle line.” If I were to die 
dominion over palm and_ pine,’’—and 


oe 


in battle for 
I] do not purpose to do anything of the kind,—the 
heaven [T would hope to reach would be Valhalla. 
There I would be especially pleased to meet Thori 
who, among all pirate heroes known to me, is my 
favorite. Among modern Viking bards, Mr. Wipling 
himself, since he sang for the overthrow of the 
oer republics, is so far my favorite above all 
English laureates, that | would prefer his’ skull, 
properly mounted, for my mead in Valhalla, to any 
other. By the same token, he is welcome to mine, 
if he will so far honor it after I have no further 
use for it. 


‘ - So 
oe Me Oe Oe 


Art and Imagination 
By Orrick Johns 


RT is an expression in torm of the movements 


of the imagination, 


; 
It is necessary to live the life of the imagination to 


produce art. 


The lite of the imagination cannot be taken up and 

put down as one lights a cigarette and throws. it 

away. 

It is not compatible, therefore, for one who lives 
l ’ 

the so-called active or acquisitive Htfe to produce art 


in modern times. 


The living of such a life not only precludes thie 
possibility of producing art, but culls the power of 


perceiving it. 


This is the reason why most moderns in industrial 
civilizations cannot enjoy art. Good intentions do 
not alter the matter. It is the reason why it is 
almost impossible for moderns to produce art in any 


quantity or depth. 


Phat which is produced best and is closest to art im 
the modern world of letters is a form of brief lyric 


satisfaction, 


This is one of two things: the expression of talent 
that is lazy; or the expression of talent that is 
engaged in the life of activity and acquisition, ex 
cluding the possibility of life in the imagination. 


From this it would follow that the life of the imagi- 
nation is capable of being increased or diminished in 


the proper individuals, according to the amount of 
freedom from the life of activity attained 


the victim of the life of activity will not always 
understand this as clearly as those who are in a 


hetter position and are able to observe him. 


Such a man will frequently believe he is creating 
art when he is only recording brief lyric satisfaction 


These satisfactions are of the nature of comic relict 


or of escape. 


Writing which is merely a consolation to the writer 
is as little entitled to be called art as writing which 
is intended to be a consolation to the reader. 


It compares to art as hypnotism or inebriation does 


to natural eestasy. 


\rt may be said to console the imagination, if by 
that we mean that it satisfies or fulfills it. It may 
earry the imagination beyond satisfaction by impreg 


nating it. 


Art never consoles the baser feelings. 


9 | 
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To say, in the common sense, that Art is intended to 
hetter man, is the same as saying that living is in 


tended to feed man. 


Art is a labor of the imaginaiion: if it is not exclu 
sively labor this is because all movement of the 
imagination is pleasurable. 


What Loam now putting into words is) original 
thought. It is not a labor of the imagination. Yet 
it conveys to me by implication with that volatile 
matter, a subtle odor of pleasure, as the presence of 
a perfume suggests the satisfactions of the presence 


of a personality. 


every word has two meanings, two lives, two colors : 
one associated with the word’s utility, the other with 


the word's character when found in a work of art 


One of these lives is nevative, or neutral; the other 


is positive, vital, aggressive. 


The location of a word in a work of art cannot 
alter its meaning. Variations arise from the dit 
ference in vibrations created by the adjustment of 
the part to the whole; of the word to the complete 
work. 


Prose or poetic art is the use of words in the second 
value referred to, and the exclusive use of them in 
that mood. 


If eleven words set up their ageressive vibrations 
and the result) possesses unity it is art. Tf three 
do it or a thousand it is art. 


The appreciation of poetry or prose decreases as thie 
utility sense of words predominates in’ the indi 
vidual. Children, therefore, have greater powers ol 
developing appreciation for prose and poetry thar 
older people Older people, however, who ignore 
the utility sense of words, are greater appreciators 
of art than children to the degree that their ex 


perience has subtilized their imMavination, 


The relation of an experience to its corresponding 
life in imagination is about the same as that of the 
sced of a fruit tree to the color and shape of th 


tree after it has grown. 


It is of no benefit to condemn technique. The dis 

cussion and comprehension of the larger unities 1s 
impossible until the smaller unities have been thor 

oughly understood and made use of, 

] 


The struggle between art and machinery will con 


tinue until both have drawn from and balanced cael 
other. The war has shown us what a complete and 


unqualiiied victory for machinery would mean 


I have lett out an mMportant thine. What is image 
nation : Imagination is the t thieht pace between 
becoming and bemy. This space occurs in all ph 


ical processcCs ; and we sce that the creation of art 
is no other than itself a physical process or change, 
like the coming of light into a room. Imagination 
is no more clearly explainable than the manner in 
which a wheel stops rolling In artists, however, 
we can know its nature, because in them it is a 
period pnmensely magnified, and its processes assume 
large gestures; a good deal in the manner of a 
dream, in which the happenings immensely magniiy 
the actual space of time consumed, This leads us 
to an important hypothesis of the imagination, and 
one which, to my mind, clears up many apparent 


confusions regarding it 


Iinagination is that quality in human life which has 


no relation to time 


Applying this hypothesis consciously and responsibly 
to works of art, we should open up a jnethod of 
criticism more valuable to the modern world, per 


haps, than the “Poetics” or thre “ aocoon.” 
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D Pou Sinpl ition Of ti 
ation is of course desirable, but justice 
more desirable Rut justtce and sim 
plification could 1 made synonymous 
taxation that would take for the 
toi all the values created by all. 
¢ big incomes of the war industri 
i nationally reated and they belong 
to the people of the country, especially 
bi re yielded mostly 
by interests that have control of vast 
national resources lhe small man in 
i nancial nse J als eady overtaxed 


norent and in the general high cost of 
livin Senator Smoot’s taxation ideas 
are not radical, Ile is a Republican 
His hill cannot pass over the opposition 


of the Wemeocrats. Senator Simmons 
and Representative Kitchen and their 
fellows will not ha it so. Nor will 


they make taxation more di mocratic. 
inistration is going more and 

ds We know where the 
nds will tinally wind up, to whom we 


shall finally haye to pay them. The 
country needs more taxation and more 
exacting taxation upon the fellows at 


the top. The fellows at the top are 
there Tecause they pocket the money 
that should be taxed out of their pos- 
cession into the common treasury. 
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Busting the U. RK. 


\ oh HOLpER Of the United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis has applied for a re 
CC} ior the street car transportation 


properties of that corporation. He does 
s in order to get in ahead of a friend- 
receivership suit which he says is 

| with a view to breaking 
tei into its component parts and 

aping among other things the tax of 
one null per passenger per year. This 
tax the corporation says it cannot pay 
ce same tine give the service 
e city demands and earn enough to 
meet fixed charges and pay dividends 
he company secks a compromise of the 
mill tax imposition in an ordinance 
pending and curiously held up by a com 
inittee of the Board of Aldermen. If 
the company cannot get the compromise, 
it has said, it cannot continue to operate 
and must go into bankruptcy. All the 
time the service gets worse for lack of 
money to improve and expand it in re 
sponse to the needs of the population. 
Opponents of the compromise proposal 
say that the company is atrociously over 


capitalized, that it could make good 
money and pay the mill tax, too, on a 
reduction of capitalization from more 
than $100,000,000 to a figure much less 
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Vandervoort’s ‘‘Special Plan 
makes player-piano buying easy 


anos is to be found 


\ ogo, ¢ 1] . ’ % ‘ ae 1] 
\ ( Oliectrom of world-renowned Plavet | 
indervoort’s Prane Salon. ANmone the celebrated makes are the 


Chickering, Kurtzmann, Fischer, Lawson, Cable- 
Nelson, Milton, Newton and Arion Players 


Wad you ean purenase any one of these on payments so easy that vou will not be in- 
nadie. Dtas eaaeS RNs (a Rss ee eo ee ne aie. een TES ; 
VCHICTICE me sure to read all the details about our “Special Plan” as outlined below, 





Guaranteed Player-Pianos 
a a Priced From $365 Up 


an 
These Player-Pianos are all the latest 
$ Arion models, in a wide variety of special woods 
and finishes. We have placed hundreds ot 
or our Plaver-Pianos ia the best homes in 
Saint Louis and vicinity, and if we have 


ewton one dissatisiicd customer, we do not know 

Per iil Of il. 
Month ayer-plano You know that anything comine from 
in Your Viv NOERVOORTT'S is reliable, and only 
Home Pianos that we know to be thoroughly hon 


*t throughout are honered by our repre- 
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CONBUPTENS GE GUR eSPECIAL PLAN.” 
hit raivment may hb s nall as $1o. us at time exchange is mide 
F The Instrument vou select will be delivered at 6, If the purehascr dies before the Player has 


you pre- been paid for, all remaining payments will 
he canceled and the legal heirs of the de- 
ised will be given a receipt in full for the 


reseula mevined Will then e ut *10 ce 

th on any Player under 54vU0., Player, provided all payments have been 

nad ry Player-pl oO purchased will made when due 

uarantesrd, without re e, for & years 7. Included with ench and every Player-Piano 

From: date f pureh: : purchased under this plan is a library of $12 

miei ced roe our Pia plano at any worth of music olls your own vselection— 

} s ionth uo ofall priee, Wwithe a b autiful plaver-piano bench, searf and 

inzl meohny, ant clas new eoul of nuste inetruetion Without eX 
$ ' , rey no oor Ba fivrand sold by ‘tharge, 
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and the United Railways. So 


situation is this: the 


that would be against public policy. 
development in 
s will not immediately advance the portation s 
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3855 Olive Street J N. SEROPYAN Phone, Lindell 32 
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propos: eS cal ar Its uri > yy x 
ee ORIENTAL RUGS 
+) e. oat - @ ° + H a % 
oMes il itransigent st FINE AND RARE 
Sit he « pany is abomy PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
rices it pays f for ' Cleoning and Repairing Rygs 
. ° 1 Special Department Cleaerest and Beat Work Done inthe City 8 
power to 2 corporation in 
eli and ce posed of its owners : 
that operates the great improvement of service. A “busted” has done with regard to the steam rail- 
plant at the Meokuk dam across street railway system will not be a good — roads gives St. Louis its cue as to its 
issippi river. In short. the rail- advertisement of the town. It won't street railroads, It is no satisfaction to 
Ip St. Louis to have the owners of the city to have the street railway sys- 


iny is losing money becauss Neip 


he United Railways lose money as so. icm “broke” and it is an affliction to 


ne too much to one of the the | 

of the great North Ameri many have lost it in the Frisco, Missouri have the service crippled when the need 

can company which owns both the sub Pacitic, Wabash and M, K. & T. roads. is for improvement, but if the Board o! 
ut there seems to be no way out other Aldermen won't give the company 4 


United than a receivership, unless the compro chance to. straighten itself out finan- 
is bound for a receivership mise bill be passed. For myself I think — cially, why, let the receivership come and 


friendly or unfriendly. A re-  cie compromise bill should be passed let the city go into the strect railway 
ccivership will not tend to get the city and put up to the people by referendum, — business on its own account. 
service, if the receivership means but if that cannot be done and we must ote ole . 
dissolution of the system in order have a receivership and maybe two or Conscription Constitutional 
the claims of the holders of | three for underlying lines, and the ser- Turre is something almost ridiculous 
in the elaborate profundity of the su- 


if the component lincs of the vice continues to “go to pot,” then I in 
sustaining the con- 


is time for the citizenry to get  preme court opinion 
r service 


law _ stitutionality of conscription for 
in arms at home or abroad. The power 


ossibly a receivership might think it 
the transfer system, though together and initiate and enact a 
The for the municipal ownership or oper 
United Railway ation, or both, of the street car trans is implicit in the very idea of nation- 
ystem., What the government hood, and so far as concerns the right 
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of the states being overridden by con- 
scription, the fact is that this is a nation 
and indivisible, “fan  indissoluble 
states.” The 


one 
union of indestructible 
right of states to secede is non-existent 
and the right of the individual citizen 
to secede has limitation most definite. 
A country without the right to summon 
citizens to its defense would be no 
Civilization depends up- 
individuals to 


its 
country at all. 
on the co-operation of 
the end of maintaining its guarantecs to 
all. For the greater or 
of the greatest number the minority can 
he coerced, in spite of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “Right to Defy the State.” The 
state as God is the opposite extreme of 
unrestricted individualism and is as 
much to be condemned as the limitless 
individualism that would leave society 


greatest good 


at loose ends without a common ground 
for the exertion of effort for purposes 
representing upon the whole the com- 
mon consent of the people as ‘to the 
rights of cach modified by the rights of 
all, A society must have the right to 
defend itself and to enforce the service 
in that defense of those who participate 
in the benefits of the social compact. 
In individualism as in stateism the 
Greek counsel of wisdom holds good: 
“Nothing too much.” 
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The Common Sense of 

Academic Freedom 
We have heard much of late concern- 
ing “academic freedom,” as a result of 
the action of university trustees in dis- 


missing professors for teaching or 
preaching doctrines held to be disloyal. 
There was a lot of the same thing when 
trustees “let out’ teachers who support- 
ed the free silver views of Mr. Bryan. 
Ever and anon some professor is fired 
for teaching socialism or assailing the 
tariff or advocating public ownership or 
There are 
always “heresy hunters” with us. Like- 


inculeating ultra-cugenics. 


wise there are always some teachers 
who talk too much and too loosely and, 
in their quest of martyrdom, make them- 
selves disagreeable to the heads of uni- 
versities or colleges. A wise teacher 
can always “get across” his ideas and 
convictions without getting into trouble. 
There are, of course, fool presidents 
und trustees who want to make them- 
selves solid with the financial powers 
to which or to whom their institutions 
are indebted for endowments. They lack 
tact. They are superzealous as are 


the rampageously radical professors. 
“Academic ¢reedom” is one thing. Frec 
and unlimited and 


cality of 


offensive fantasti- 


notoricty-earning fanaticism 


is another. Freedom of speech is a 
noble ideal, hut if ev eryone spoke always 
and everywhere anything and everything 
he thought, the result would be social 
chaos. The hest thing I have seen on 
this subject I find in the report of Pro- 
'essor Frank Thilly, retiring president 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, printed in the No- 
vember issue of the Bulletin of the 
association. It is good, sound demo- 
cratic common sense compromise be- 
tween authoritative absolutism and in- 
dividualism without restraint either 
autogenetic or heterogenetic. Profes- 
sor Thilly says: 

It is not too much to ask that the 
Soverning bodies of our universities 
leave the determination of the line to 
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The styles 
ica’s master 
interpretations. 
The showing 
coats for 


wear, 


skirt styles. 








Advance 
Modes 


—are daily arriving 


fashions are 
of extreme interest 


plate a sojourn to the 
resorts, as 
well as to those at home 
who desire to wear the 
new things early. 
represent 
the creations of Amer- 
designers 
and the latest European 


suits for sport and general 


sions, afternoon and even 
ing dresses, blouses of every 
description, and wonderful 
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all occa- 
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be drawn between the allowable and 
unallowable in speech and conduct to 
the faculties themselves, who ean be 
trusted to act in the spirit of patriot- 
ism and common sense. We object to 
the dismissal of professors unless there 
is a just ground for their dismissal 
and unless their guilt has been clearly 
established, after a full and impartial 
examination of the facts by their col- 
leagues and after they have been heard 
in their own defense. By proscribing 
scholars Who are loyal at heart, but 
whose opinions on secondary’ issues 
may not meet with our approval, and 
by setting the official 
honor upon them, without a hearing, 
authorities lay them- 


stamp of dis- 


the university 
selves open to the charge of denying 
the right of independent thought to 
anyone but themselves, and of exceed- 
ing even the arbitrariness of Germany, 
least leave the 


Which would at task 


of proscription to its vovernment. 
‘The 


stand loyally behind the President in 


members of our profession 


this war; many are serving the nation, 
and many more are eager to serve in 
any capacity in which the leaders of 
the country may employ 
them. They have no sympathy with 
the disloyal and even with the indif- 
ferent, and they do not believe that 
this is a time for ill-considered speech 
and action; but they are not ready to 
brand as traitors persons whose pa- 
triotism may not express itself in the 
They believe 


choose to 


same form as their own. 
in the vigorous prosecution of the war 
upon which our country is engaged; 
they condemn attempt that is 
made to hamper the nation in the suc- 
cessful conduct of the grim work that 
has to be done; and they do not look 
with favor upon those who, in times 
like these, insist upon an inalienable 
right to say whatever they please on 
every and all occasions. A thorough- 
ly conscientious man will carefully 


every 


question for himself whether he is 
justified in promulgating ideas which 
may be dangerous to the public wel- 
fare. While we 
cision of the correctness of his be- 


cannot leave the de- 


havior, under the exceptional cireum- 
stances of our present existence, en- 
tirely to his own individual conscience, 
we are surely not prepared to leave 
it to any group of persons who would 
deny him the right of a fair defens: 
against specific charges. 
fe ofe 
The Phonograph wn Propaganda 

In these busy days of kked Cress, Lib 

erty bonds, thrift 


servation, ete., when the government ts 


stamps, food con- 
utilizing every available means for pa- 
triotic appeal it remained for a St 
Louisan, Mr. Guy Golterman, to hit up 
on the simplest, most obvious and most 
effective. \ printed message, however 
cloquent, may leave one cold and _ still, 
but communicate that message through 


a vibrant human voice and the most 


lethargic heart is stirred. Therefore 
Mr. Golterman would make the talking 
machine a propaganda machine. lle 
would record the public utterances of 
statesmen, scientists, financiers, business 
men on phonograph discs and dissemi- 
nate them throughout the country to be 
heard by chambers of commerce, adver- 
tising clubs, public library audiences, 
clubs, universities, even in the homes 
Think of the immense patriotic appeal, 
for instance, to be had from the Presi- 
dent’s message to congress personally 
delivered—and reiterated—to all the na- 
tion. The plan is more than an idea. It 
has progressed to the formation of a 


society for its execution, called the Na- 


tion’s Forum, and the co-operation ot 


one of the largest manufacturers oj 


phonographs and dises has been secured. 
This company has not only offered th 
use of its stations but has 


perfected a portable recording apparatu 


recording 


which will permit voice registrations in 


every part of the world, The original 


records will be made on indestructibl 
steel plates and reproductions for gen 
eral distribution will be run on a highly 
improved talking machine made espe 


cially for recorded speeches and with 
powers of projection that give it much 
ereater range than any machine nov 
marketed for 
There are limitless possibilities in this 


which will bring the whittline 


commercial purposes 
project 


clubs of the corner stores into close 


touch with the national government 
and its success is practically assured | 
the approbation of men high in govern 
Creel, chairman 


ment circles. George 


of the committee on public information, 
has given it his hearty endorsement. 
?. ¢, 
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Democratic Opera 


I AM democratic musi 
Music for the people, not for the plute 


Therefore I rejoice that 


strong tor 


at $5 per seat. 
the Boston English Opera Company is 
to open in this city at the Odeon, Janu 
ary 16th, with a season of old-fashioned 
opera at prices $1 for box seats, $! 
and 75 cents for the lower floor and 
50 cents for the balcony, with still lowe: 
prices for Tuesday and Thursday mati 
nees. The repertoire is ‘tl Trovatore,” 
“Martha,” “The Bohemian Girl.” They 


aren't new, but they are music. The 
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LinensCan Be Bought 
at Savings in the 
January Sale 


O shortage of crisp, snowy white linens is 

apparent here—the plans for this sale were 

laid almost a year ago—and as a result hun- 
dreds of cases of linens were safely stored away in 
our warehouses—so that the thousands of St. 
Louisans who always turn to this event to supply 
their needs should find the variety and assortments 
as broad and extensive as in former years. 


Of course there have been sharp advances in 
the costs of materials, but this was partially over- 
come by our foresightedness and advantages in the 
In addition to this if you take into con- 
sideration the fact that good linens are becoming 
scarcer and the prices are going higher—you can 
readily see how profitable it will be for you to 
supply all your future as well as present needs here 


A$ SVU 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STs. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 














company has had a huge success during 
four months in Chicago, Its principal 
singers are such competent artists as 
Joseph F, Sheehan, John W. Warren, 
Hazel Eden, Florentine St. Clair, Elaine 
de Sellem, Alice May Corley, Francis 


J. Tyler and Arthur Deane. These are 


voices, not mere salaries. They are sup- 
ported by a big, well-drilled chorus and 
the company is well-equipped scenically. 
Such an organization we knew once 
here—the Castle Square at the old Ex- 
position. From that St. Louis learned 
to love music—from that and Gilmore’s. 
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Sousa’s and Herbert's bands. There has 
never been any such opera in lenglis! 
Henry \ 


rat stat 


since. It was the making ot 


It made many an op 


Sava | 
too, St. Louis should turn out strong 
to hear the Boston company in the old 
favorite operas. The music critics of 
the Chicago papers have been unanimous 
in praise of the Boston company’s per 
formances, not because of the popular 
prices but because of the excellent or 
chestra, singing and acting. St. Louis 
should show an appreciation that will 
eet us a four months’ season of — the 
operas that we cannot hear too often, 
that we always hark back to after hear 
ing much of the new. stuff which we 
cannot help feeling is too much “better 
than it sounds.” 
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Wuar superb team-work is) that) of 
Woodrow Wilson and 


Talk about efficiency ! 


Llovd George 
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How About Ireland 

Nora word about Ireland in the tour 
teen propositions of the President's 
world’s peace programme, Yet Ireland 
is a small nation governed without its 
complete consent. It is not so much 
better off than some of the smaller na 
tions in Austria-Hungary. It is fight 
ing, mo no small part for England, but 
Bohemia Austria 


sO 1s 


hehtine for 
Hungary. The only counter considera 
tion to disappointment over failure to 
Ireland is that the 


Knelish have passed a home rule law, 


say anything for 


even if it is suspended during the war, 
and an Irish convention is deliberating 
a scheme of government for the island 
that will be accepted by all factions. 
Sins of the Censor 
Collier's Weekly is leading off with a 
powertul and not intemperate attack up- 
on the United States censorship abroad 
and at home. The Collier's solo will 
be taken up shortly as a chorus, The 
people will be found back of the press 
The people want the facts. They don't 
want a lot of press-agent flubdub. The: 
don’t want any irresponsible, sensational 
fault-finding or partisan writing up or 
down of soldiers or civilians in author 
ity. They want a free press with strict 
accountability and = responsibility. © Mr. 
Wovthe Williams’ article in the current 
Collier's, “The Sins of the Censor” is 
the kind of straight-from-the-shoulder 
dealing with the war that the public has 
We do not want in 
corruption 


been waiting for. 
competency or — possibly 
shielded anywhere by the assumption 
criticism of men or. policies 
We want news. 
much of what 


that any 

is treason. There is a 
strong suspicion that 
we have been getting as news is in fact 


nothing but “dope.” 
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el Thriller 

Ir it’s an intensely interesting anil 
amusing evening you're after, go to the 
Garrick and see Bayard Veiller’s melo- 
drama, “The Thirteenth Chair.” Here 
is deepening mystery for two and a halt 
hours, spookiness and murder and _ in- 
trigue and an inspector who's not so 
smart as you are sure Joe Garry is go 
ing to act him out, and apparently per- 
fectly obvious solutions of the mystery 


that are away off. The actors are good, 


too, especially the one who turns out to 
be the double murderer. 


“The Thir- 
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Lobe Si Lil¢ | Cstdents peace pro 


gramme ought to stop the war right 


away ois no reason that it will, The 
programme will all the better if this 
country continues iis activities and in 
tensifies them to the end o bringing to 


bear against the Teutons our maximum 

power in men and munitions and ships 
‘ i 

na ships. That's t| Wry 


and ships ; 


hasten peace Just now—to show we will 


fight tor it to the last extremity \\ 
must back up our peace proposals wit! 
effective war action 
ote o%e 
x 
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A oa banker, and what's more a hj 
man, passes out m Tom Randolph of 
the Bank of Commerce. He mingled 


happily business and berhoinic. Fi 


vood-fellowship was not an atfectation. 


Ile had | 


breeziness, southern 
courtesy and eastern gumption in effee 


western 
tive combination. Seldom is one man 
in any business at once so able and so 


likable as was Tom Randolph. le did 





much tor St. Louts nist in tl 
southwest. He did many handsome, 
kindly things for many men whom to 
help was no material benetit himsel 
fe of 
ere Lies G 

PResin Wiurs volte eds 
seas ec mats Prec de. He hasn't 
Yet Come to l | has) Russia 
but the logic of lis actions 1s ¢ radually 
but mevitably lead There 
cannot be periectly free anyth in th 
domain of politi Ss owithou 
iree land, That is the specitic against 
monopoly, aristocracy, autocracy,  plt 
tocracy and most powertul and dreadful 
of all Por 

ato ote 

The railroads are to eet the freight 
raises they have been ski lor te 
years, Tf they'd got them before, the 
country might not have had to com 
mandeer them for the war period 
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GERMANY is planning to “bring order 
out of chaos” in Russia. ‘The Bolshevik 
hope to spread revolution ja Germany 


hy example, And the very latest imter- 





view with Trotzky declares that “tl 

allies really wish Germany success in 
Russia.” Trotzky seems to tl 1 that 
no peace will be worth while but a peace 
between revolutionized peoples. His and 


Lenine’s “theory calls” as the |.ondon 


Nation says, “for a revolutionary peace, 
which will, by its democratic daring and 


will 


orivinalitv, awaken the slumbering 
4 ; e 1 er : 1 
of the German and even of the British 


proletariat, and lead up to the veneral 


revolution.” 
beautiful 


January sale of rare and 
r cent 


novelties, furniture, ete. Ten per 
to 25 per cent reduction. Warfield 
Shops, Euclid and MePherson 
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Mrs. NWnickerbocker 
cne of the girls made a 
iF lunch — that 


cooking-class 


They tell im 
aux pas at the 
everybody 
noticed. 
Mrs. Comeup (proudly)—I guess it 
She can make any 


was my daughter. 
Baltimore Sui 


of them French things.— 


Eight Novels 


By Bert Love 


When whelmed are altar, priest and 
creed; 
When all the faiths have passed; 
Perhaps, from darkling incense freed, 


God may emerge at last. 
—-WILLIAM WATSON. 


Mr. H. G. Wells is struggling des- 
perately to find God. In several of his 
books published since the beginning of 
the war he makes serious quest. “God 
the Invisible King” preceded “The Sou! 
of a Bishop” (Macmillan, New York), 
and both of these followed close upon 
“Mr, Britling Sees It Through,” where- 
in a fine brand of patient and indom- 
itable patriotism carried on the Wells- 
ian Godquest. “The Soul of a Bishop" 
is disappointing to the person who reads 
for a story. It lacks continuity; it 
founders; the action subsides, is sub- 
merged here and there, and never rises 
far enough out of the water-waste to 
make the spectator, otherwise the read- 
er, follow it with the thrillful interest 
attaching to the movement of a strong 
swimmer. 

This book suggests—but merely sug- 
vests—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Robert 
Elsmere” of a quarter-century gone. In 
both books a clergyman gropes his way 
out of doubt and darkness into light: 
but in Mrs. Ward's work there is a well- 
told story, with the broadening minister 
a truly human character. In Mr. Wells’ 
work the bishop whose soul is exposed 
to view is more or less of a mystic; he 
probably is Mr. Wells himself in the 
travail of moulting. The bishop has 
visions wherein he gropes Godward. 
gets gradually away from the creeds of 
the Established Church, finds them non- 
sufficient, not meet and fit for the chang- 
ing conditions of life. Ultimately the 
bishop moults the religious encasement 
in which he grew up and which he ac- 
cepted without question until the war 
shocked him into a conviction of its 
insufhciency. Yet in the end, though 
the bishop—now ex-bishop by his own 
evolyement—appears to be satisfied with 
his new conception of God and religion, 
the reader is left floundering and is in- 
clined to ask, “What's it all about, any- 
how?” Let us quote briefly : 

“He (the moulted bishop) whispered 
four words very softly: ‘The Kingdom 
of God! He was quite sure he had 
that now, quite sure. The Kingdom of 
God! That now was the form into 
which all his life must fall... . Here 
at last was a king and emperor for man- 
kind for whom one need have neither 
contempt nor resentment; here was an 
aim for which man might forge the 
steel and yield the scalpel, write and 
paint and till and teach. Upon this con- 
ception he must model all his life. Upon 
this basis he must found friendships 
and co-operations. All the great  re- 
ligions, Christianity, Islam, in the days 
of their power and honesty, had pro- 
claimed the advent of this kingdom of 
God. It had been their common. in- 
spiration. A religion surrenders when 
it abandons the promise of its Mil- 
lennium. He had recovered that ancient 
and immortal hope. All men must 
achieve it, and with its achievement the 
rule of God begins. .. . ‘I will live for 
the ending of all false kingship and 
Priestcraft, for the eternal growth of 
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A Message of Importance to 


Thrifty Men 











Greenfield 


Suits & O’Coats 


Are now substantially 


REDUCED 








And these reductions are made in the face of positive advances in 
clothing costs for Spring and next Winter. 


If you are skeptical about this condition of the woolen market, 
don’t buy—but make up your mind to pay a future advance of 50‘/ or 


more. 


On the other hand, if you want to save and save decisively—we 
strongly advise you to anticipate future needs during this sale. 
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handled deftly and without vulgarity. 


one when he is discovered in bed with 
There is, for instance, the brilliant 


the spirit of man.’ He was, he knew 
clearly, only one common soldier in a 
great army that was finding its way to — lay in quiet slumber by his side.” This 
enlistment round and about the earth.” book is a story, albeit some of the 
% pages lead into by-paths of tremendous 


his bride on their wedding night. “Mary 
eenius who, having escaped from an 


asylum for the insane to which he had 
been committed because he imagined 
theorizing as to life’s supreme tragedies. himseli to be the Anti-Christ, beheads 
scholarly himself upon a_ guillotine preserved 
from French Revolution days in an old 
unusual reading and a profound sense curiosity shop in Paris, Dunstan, a young 
of religious feeling, the book contains novelist, who has lost his amazing yet 
dime- admirable wife to an ‘American artist 
on the honeymoon in Brittany, contrives 


oe 
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A book read immediately after the 
Wellsian God-quest is Alfred Tresid- While the author evinces a 
der Sheppard's “The Quest of Ledgar — grasp of things, indicating wide and 
Dunstan” (Appleton, New York). The 
title-page mentions Mr. Sheppard as the 
author of “The Rise of Ledgar Dun- 
Ledgar’s “Quest” begins on page novel breed 


certain situations almost of the 
stan.” of thrill; yet these are 
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Advance Display of Smart 


ALL LINE RY | 


for Southern Wear 


THE CAROLINAS 
A distinctive exhibition, comprising 


Georgette Hats 
Hats of Tulle 
Milan and Lisere Straws 
Banded Sports Hats nik 
i} Hat and Parasol Sets 
Hats and Knitting Bags to Match | 4 


—including original models from 
leading Fifth avenue modistes. 
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to have the self decapitated Anti-Christ 
buried as himself. The manner of Dun- 
stan’s resurrection and_ final 
to the girl whom he should have wedded 
in the first place is almost comical, yet 
one withholds laughter by reason of the 
author’s 


marriage 


ingrowing seriousness of the 
intention. Dunstan’s quest, like that of 
Mr. Wells’ bishop, is for God, but in 
this story the hero goes back to his 
English home town and joins the church. 
The story of his first wife’s finding her- 
self, along with her true and proper 
mate, is delicious; in this part of the 
book the reader finds justifiable excuse 
for audible hilarity; it is a bit of humor 
—common-sensed, however, in its ap- 


from 


plication—which serves as relief 
the tragic mid-part of the novel, where- 
in the Anti-Christ, who, by the Way, 
predicts in 1913 the Armageddon of the 
following year, is a depressant figure. 
The book is chaste, though overloaded 


with spiritual horrors, 


?. 
— 


To an American it is a relief to turn 
from the God-questing works of these 
two Englishmen and read a real honest- 
to-God story by Mr. Will N. Harben 
of Georgia, of whom Mr. Howells has 
written: “Of all our localists, as I may 
call the type of American writers whom 
I think the most national, no one has 
done things more expressive of the life 
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Mr. 
His people talk as if they 
Notwithstanding the 
(Harper’s, 


he was born to than Harben. 

had not been 
in books before.” 
that ‘The 


York) is a 


fact Triumph” 


New tale of the time im- 
mediately preceding, during and follow- 
this latest of Mr. 


volumes 


ime the civil) war, 


Harben’s sturdy introduces 
people who talk and act as if they had 
books Here we 
have a story that runs smoothly, with- 
tale of 

Primarily 


not been in before, 


out problemizing. It is a love 
and war only secondarily. 
it is the depiction of the well-nigh sub- 


southern man who 


lime character of a 
hated slavery and was driven into the 
northern army against his wish and will. 
Andrew Merlin book—a 
strong native character, enduring to the 


dominates the 


utmost for his convictions of right. In 
this book we tind what very probably 
accurate depiction of the 


is a fairly 


conditions ii northern Georgia in the 
period mentioned, but the story is told 
for its own sake and not to moralize. 
The work of the 
vividly toward the 


Mr. Harben has revivified a part 


Ku-Klux Klan is set 


rorth end of the 
tale. 
of the perished life of the south. He 
alter 


civil war 


and the 


has given us a story, 


these many years hundreds 


of dead-and-done civil war stories, 


written from ean angele of insight suf- 
ficiently different from the ordinary as 
to be almost fresh-killed. “The = Tri- 
umph” is a respectable contributiot to 
American historical fiction. 


+ 
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Mr. Emerson Hough of Chicago, who 
began fictionizing in middle age, is re- 
markably prolific. “The Broken Gate” 
(Macmillan, New York) is 


ing, but difficult of acceptance, inasmuch 


easy read 
as its central situation is one that by 
the law of averages perhaps would not 
more than billion 
Aurora Lane of Spring Valley 
She con- 


happen once in a 
years, 
bears a son out of wedlock. 
trives to have the child disappear, the 
populace believing it has died. The boy 
returns in young manhood, having dis- 
that he has a mother. The 


has lived all the years in her 


covered 
mother 
native town, scorned by the “unco guid” 
and scorning them, but leading an up- 
right life. The story 
has to do with the identity of the boy's 
This person turns out to be the 


mystery in the 


father. 
distinguished jurist who hopes to he- 
United States senator. The tale 
is interesting, worth reading to stave off 


come 


the blues or in the absence of books 


of solider content; but it lacks the grip 


of stories that stick closer to human 
probabilities. 
oe 
When one begins reading “The 


Empty House,” published anonymously 
by the Macmillan Co., one is inclined to 
suspect a narrative of more or 
salacious appeal. This suspicion or ex- 
pectation fails of fulfillment. Probably 
the average reader, be he of average 
human nature, will be disappointed, not 
because there is a lack of raciness and 
intimate “sex stuff” in the book, but 
for the reason that he needs must reach 
the conclusion that the woman who 
wrote it is a measurably silly creature 
after all. Her mother having been 
killed, so the family doctor and the 
neighbors said, by too much child-bear- 


less 


ing, this authoress in her childhood re- 


solves never, never to have children 


herself. She marries. [ler husband ac- 


ule sces 1n her attitude. Their house is 


childless, 


is husbandless, 


\lso, long before the end, it 
The 


hiniself to death, having no home inter- 


husband works 
est other than his wife, who meddles jn 


his business affairs because she has 


nothing else to do. There is nothing 
naughty in the narrative. Some men will 
enjoy the part wherein the brusque old 
breaks forth 

American 


(Gierman biologist against 


what he calls the woman's 
pernicious practice of not having chil- 
“One child, perhaps 


“no child at all, what difference? 


dren. two,” he 
blurts; 
The American woman has not children. 
idle, 
Your woman would escape her 
She 


Her sex is It is your deep dis- 
aster. 
would 

She 


the business of her sex. She 


one use for living. escape 


her one business in life. would 
escape 
would be light, gay, charming, young 
forever. It is that of which I speak, 
when | say she does wrong sexually— 


not in mere offences against some mar- 


riage law. It is deeper—this thine of 
Which ! speak. It is a crime against 
nature.” Then the woman who tells 
the story in the first person writes: 


“What you ought to do,” | said to my- 
self, “you great coarse animal thing, is 
to bear a few children yourself. Bear 


hear-—bear like my mother did. If 
you'd borne one, you wouldn't be sitting 
there like a fat Chinese god, laying down 
universe about things 


Ger- 


the law for the 
you know nothing about.” 
man professor retorts: “A crime against 
A biologic “Hor 


said to myself (quoting the 


Our 
nature, ves. sin!” 
rors!” | 
hook), letting myself down, and taking 

that what I am? 


sin! | 


it Iess seriously. “Is 


A disaster—a_ biologic know 
now.” The 


nature of a protest against women he- 


book seems to be in the 
° ‘ : ae iia 
ing regarded as “animals—just notim: 
but breeding animals.” But it fails to 
convinee either the male animal or the 
discerning reader. 

+ 


oe 
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Thomas Burke is a Britisher who can 
write tales of a certain sordid sort that 
sordidness—al- 
The 


(Rob- 


leave an after-taste of 


together unswectened bitterness. 
fact that in “Limehouse Lights” 
ert M. McBride & Co., New York) it is 
done with deft artistry is consolatory, 
hut you do not like that sort of tale 
unless you like that sort of thing. This 
is a book of tales of love and lovers in 
the West India dock district of Lon- 
don, These are stories of life naked 
and raw and unashamed. The lovers 
are Chinese, half-breeds of several Ori- 
ental lands, low-caste pugilists, drunk- 
ards. The girls are the inevitable prod- 
ucts of an environment of law-breaking 
—some of them apparently bad inher 
ently, others innocent because of ex- 
treme youthfulness. “The Gorilla and 
the Girl” is a short story with an unholy 
“punch” of the O. Henry sort at the 
end, However, there is no imitative 
intent or suggestion in any of these 
tales. They are the work of a man 
who seems to know intimately the life 
whereof he writes, and he possesses the 
gift of depicting that life in all its 
supremacy of sordidness, sin, horror. 
The stories are strongly done, whether 
you may fancy that sort of thing or 


hrink from it. Sunday school librari- 


ans will not like “Limehouse Lights.” 


° 
oe 
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Mr. Alfred A. Knopf of New York, 
who publishes a yellow novel named 
“Dandelions,” says of the author: “I 
welcomed this new writer, a man who 
will bear watching, but whose first book 
_if he writes a hundred others—will 
ring pleasure to those who read 


always | 
value a good story well told. 


it and 
\nd now, having introduced him, I leave 
the stage to Mr. Coulson T, Cade.” Mr. 
Cade’s “Dandelions” is printed on yel- 
lowish paper, with the top yellowed in- 
ctead of gilted; the outside title is 
stamped in yellow, No doubt all this 
saffronization is in compliment to the 
title. though there may be those who 
would apply it to the contents. The 
book is clever, undoubtedly; smartly 
written; and chiefly about smart folk 
of the British aristocracy, though into it 
are introduced two maidens—not neces- 
sarily virginal—of lower-class lineage. 
The smart set probably will pluck 
“Dandelions” with appreciation; it em- 
balms, without odor of decay, much of 
the smug naughtiness of that set. Briefly, 
the story is that of Sir Harold Carne 
and his son, upon whom is bestowed 
the stupid name of Cupid. However, 
Sir Cupid fits the name. Like his fath- 
er, he inclines to love-making below his 
caste. Mr. Cade closes his tale with the 
reader suspecting that Sir Cupid, like 
is father, is upon the edge of propa- 
cating illegitimate issue to plague his 
family in after life. This book is 
neither stale nor fiat, but except as a 
bit of clever writing, it is unprofitable. 
° 
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Maria Thompson Daviess has writ- 
ten in “The Heart’s Kingdom” (Reilly 
& Britton Co., Chicago) a story calcu- 
lated to appeal to both the orthodox- 
erounded and the open-minded skeptic 
as to religion, while it should make an 
hour’s interesting reading for anybody 
who likes a love story. The hero is a 
masterful youth who has returned from 
the trenches in France to become pastor 
of a church in an American town. The 
heroine is a young woman who, though 
distinctly unorthodox in religion, loves 
the masterful preacher. The tale is told 
in the first person, “I am a woman 
who has very decided tastes about the 
biological man,” she says. “I know just 
how I want the creatures to look, and 
I haven't much interest in one that 
isn’t at least of the type of my preferred 
kind. Beeause J am very tall and broad 
and deep-bosomed and vivid and high- 
colored, and have strong white teeth 
that crunch up about as much food in 
the twenty-four hours as most field 
hands consume, and altogether I am 
very much like one of the most vigorous 
of Sorolla’s paintings, that is the prob- 
able: pathological reason I have always 
preferred an evolved Whistler masculine 
hocturne that retreats to the limits of 
my comprehension and then beckons me 
to follow.” The evolved Whistler mas- 
culine nocturne was the young minister. 
There is a cyclone which removes the 
heroine’s cousin to whom she is engaged 
to be married; also a cyclone of emo- 
tions, resulting in the girl’s acceptance 
of the faith. The author does not alto- 
gether climinate, in bringing about the 
“conversion” of her heroine, the ele- 
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ment of sex-attraction, though she 
inakes brave effort to do so. 


o © © 
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Coming Shows 


Iddie Foy and the seven little Foys 
in an act excelling their previous ef- 
forts will lead the Orpheum bill next 
week. The four Haley sisters, a sing- 
ing quartet, will also be a feature. 
Other numbers are Lyons and Yosco 
with harp and violin; a delightful 
sketch called “The Night Boat; Lillian 
Ilitzgerald supported by Clarence Sen- 
na; Miss Lietzel, the wonder of the 
air; Fern, Biglow and Mehan, comedy 
eymnasts; Horn and Ferris in a song 
novelty and the Orpheum Travel 
Weekly. 
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Henceforth—for the remainder of 
the present season at least—only first 
class attractions will be seen at the 
American theatre. Klaw and Erlang- 
er’s splendid production of “Ben-Hur” 
with cast, scenery and equipment 
equal to any that have made the play 
famous for nearly two decades, will 
open there next week. More than two 
hundred and fifty persons are employed 
in the production, which includes a 
strong dramatic cast, a large chorus 
of trained voices, a ballet, scores of 
extra people and twenty horses. The 
first scene, “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
is one of the most beautiful and pat- 
rons should be in the theatre by eight 
o'clock in order not to miss it. 

oe 

“Cheating Cheaters,” the brilliant 
New York success which ran for al- 
most a year at the Eltinge theatre last 
season, will be presented at the Shu- 
bert-Garrick next week under the di- 
reetion, of A. H. Woods. It is a farce- 
melodrama dealing with two ingenious 
and original sets of crooks who try to 
get the better of each other in a fash- 
ion new to the usages of the under- 
world. 
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The new Columbia bill will be head- 
ed by “The Zig Zag Revue of Today,” 
«© panorama of mirth, song and girls. 
Another leading attraction will be 
William Trainor and company in “The 
Simple Life,” an interesting skit on the 
Other numbers. are Azard 
brothers, athletes; Arthur Swain's per- 
forming rats and cats; Barron and 
Bennett in “nonsensicalities;’ Pat and 
Peggy Houlton in “A Summer Flirta- 
tion;” Annie Kent, the girl who writes 
her own songs; George Schindler, har- 
monica player; Louis Jamison, ec- 
centric comedian. the Universal Weekly 
and the Judge-Brown pictures. 


siage. 


J 
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“Circus Days,” a three-ring minia- 
ture musical comedy with giggling 
girls and several song hits, will head 
the bill at the Grand Opera House 
next week. Other numbers are: Dick 
HHenry and Carrie Adelaide, dancing; a 
submarine satire called “The Cruise of 
the Doughnut;” Fag and White in a 
black and tan specialty; Clarence 
Wilbur, late of “Funny Folks;"” the 
Gaynell Everett trio In songs and 
dances; Taketa brothers, Oriental en- 
tertainers; and the Universal Weekly. 

te 

Sam Williams’ “Girls from Joyland” 
will be the attraction at the Standard 
next week. Billy Gilbert and Bobby 
ftarker are the chief fun-makers; the 
supporting cast is of unusual burlesque 
merit including Beula Kennedy, Ida 
Nicolai, Zaida Barker, George Brower 
and Dan Diehl. There is also a beauti- 
ful chorus beautifully gowned, and 
Tiny Doris, the dance marvel, appears 
at each performance, 

?. 
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Another old favorite is to be revived 
next week—‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” is 
coming to the Imperial. There will be 
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Diamond Jewelry 





selling. 





Diamond Solitaire Ring 
—Mounted in rich plat- 
inum and set with per- 


fectly cut white . 
diamond. Price $185.00 
.. *  -s * 

Diamond La Vallicre—! l- 
lustrated in center. It is 
wrought in artistic plati- 
num design with pendant 


drop. A $208.00 


Price.... 


Diamond and Platinum Brooches 
Diamond and Platinum Bar Pins 
Diamond and Platinum Bracelets 


Add-A-Pearl Necklaces 





Those who are preparing for 
at Palm Beach and Southland resorts will find in our 
collections new and distinctive Diamond Jewelry ap- 


Diamond and Platinum Bracelet Watches 


ESS & CULBERTSON have long been identified with 
all that is best and most dependable in diamond 


This leadership has been strengthened by the most accu- 
rate personal sales service and a policy of fair pricing 
that always has been, and always will be, maintained. 





Diamond Cluster Ring— 
A new ereation in plati- 
num design, mounted 
with brilliant white dia- 


monds. It is $48.00 


Sy gol | Reena eR Resa 


Other Diamond La Val- 
lieres exclusive designs 
of gold and platinum, set 
with tine diamonds; from 


$15.00 to $800.00 


EWELS FOR PALM BEAC 


the mid-winter sojourn 


propriate for all formal occasions. 


. $10.00 to $750.00 
$15.00 to $1200.00 
$13.50 to $1250.00 
$150.00 to $610.00 

$2.50 to $150.00 








| tationery for the Tourist 
Correspondence Cards — Writing 
Calling Cards—Fine Fancy Box Stationery, ete., in 
a pleasing variety of the latest styles and shades. Mono- 
grams and steel dies designed and made to your order. 
| Box Stationery, 50c¢ to $1.50 per quire. 
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a company of fifty people including 
twenty real southern negroes. There 
will also be horses, ponies, donkies, 
bloodhounds and a log cabin. Every 
effort has been made for a pleasing 
production and old theatre goers as 
well as young ones should secure an 
evening’s pleasant entertainment. 
ete 

On next Sunday evening the Milwau- 
kee Pabst theatre company Will appeat 
at the Victoria theatre for the third 
time this season and will present 
“Aha! the Stork!” This is a farce com- 
edy dealing with the peasant life of 
upper Bavaria. Miss Reutenberg and 
Messrs. Marlow and Loebel will have 
the star parts and will entertain with 
special songs and dances, The comedy 
“Heaven on Earth,” originally an- 
nounced, will be presented at a later 
date. 

¢, 
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The Washington University glee and 
mandolin clubs will give their sixth 
annual concert” on Friday evening, 
January 11, at the Odeon. The pro- 
rramme will consist of ensemble, solo, 
quartet and quintet numbers by each 
club, followed by variety sketches. 
The clubs have just returned from a 
successful tour of western Tennessee 
and southern Illinois. 


Headed by Abe Reynolds, popular 
dilineator of Hebrew characters, and 
Florence Mills, considered by some the 
handsomest Woman on the’ burlesque 
stage, Max Spiegel’s ‘Merry Round- 
ers” will open a week's engagement at 
the Giayety theatre next Sunday after- 


noon, These will be supported by an 
excellent east including Doe Dorman 


in a rural character role; Jean Leon- 
ard, a dainty ingenue; Eugene Morgan, 
black-face artist and a chorus of 
twenty-four sprightly girls. 


ote 


Alma Gluck Recital 


Alma Glueck will appear in recital at 
the Odeon next Monday evening as- 
sisted by Salvatore de Stefano, cele- 
brated harpist. The programme will 
bring each artist out three’ times. 
Mme. Gluck’s offerings include the aria 
“QO Serpina Penserte,”’ Mozart’s “Zef- 
firetti Lusinghieri,” Handel's beautiful 
“QO Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me” 
and Hayden's ‘‘Mermaid Song.” She 
will give a group by Debussy, Pala- 
dilhe and Rimsky-Korsakow, and an 
other by Willeby, Stenson, Cadman and 
Lakorge. The harp numbers by Signor 
de Stefano comprise Longo’s “Ballade,” 
Zabel's “The Fountain,” 


F Debussy’'s 
“Arabesque,” 


Bach’s “Bourree” and 
Dizi’s “Etude de Concert.” 
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“Thorough 


Preparation Wins” 


Said General Pershing. 


["s true, not only as applied to battles, but 
to our everyday business life as well. 


Months and months of monotonous, weari- 
some, grinding preparation are being spent 
in fitting our soldier boys for the victories 
which we know will be theirs. 


Months and months of steady, systematic sav- 
ing will, in a like manner, fit you for whatever 
future business battles life has in store for ‘ 
you. Are you preparing to win? If not, now is 
a mighty good time to start by opening a Mer- 
cantile Savings Account, so that when the 
time comes you will have ample munitions 
to meet any emergency. 


Our booklet “Army and Navy Insignia” can 
be had on request at our New Account Win- 
dow. Your copy ts waiting for you. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federai Reserve System 


Eighth and Locust—To St. Charles 














Symphony 

Phenes Hladley, 
Phony ‘North, Mast, 
Will) loo the 


ymphons 


Whose fourth 


South 


sym- 
and 


orchestral feature of the 


meert of this week, has 


furnished t! following interpretation 


of the work: “The first movement 
(North) depicts cold and gloom, storm 
nnd shrieking winds; the second (Mast) 
sugeest the Orient, with a strange 
dance and other florid) features; ino the 
third ¢South ys meagre there and syneo- 


ragtime rythms are used; and 
(West) the 
ity bee nid ta he 
und the 
themes.” 
numbers will be 


to he 


pated 
in the last Spirit of the 
west embodied, 
This) movement symphony ends 
other first 
ballad 


ung by the Ameri- 


with Indian Two 


time given: oa 


for baritone 


ean baritone, Reiaald Werrenrath, 
soloist for the concerts, and a scherzo 
by the contemporaneous French com- 
poser, Roger-Duer The programme 
follows: 
Mozart 

Overture to “Marriage of Figaro’ 


Mozart 


“Tutto e disposto” 
f Figaro.” 


unpo quegl oeechi.” 


(a) Recitative, 
from the “Marriage 
Aria, “Aprite 


Nassenet 


l'ugitive’ from 


ih) Aria, “Vision 


West" 


‘“Terodiade,” 
Tladley— 


Symphony No. i Op,. 64, North, 
Kast, South and West 
(First time.) 
Chadwick 
Ballad for Baritone “Lochinvar.” 
(First time.) 
hioger-Ducasse— 
“Le Joli Jeu de Furet” Scherzo for 
Orchestra, 
(First time.) 

\nother baritone, Dr. FPery Lulek, is 
announced as soloist for Sunday's 
“Pop” coneert, of which the principal 
number will be Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite.’ In honor of the many 
soldiers who attend the “Pops” Con- 
ductor Zach has listed Schubert's 
“March Militaire’ as the opening num- 
ber, 


ste oho ate 
A 300-pound man stood gazing loneg- 
ingly at the nice things displayed in a 
haberdasher’s window for a marked 


sale. <A 


quire if he was thinking of buying shirts 


down friend stopped to  in- 
. a i¢ ‘ br? me a ae ”? " : 

or pajamas, “(Cireat Scott, no!” replied 

the fat “The 


thing that fits me ready-made is a hand- 


man sorrow fully. only 


kercehief,.” 
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Two Books on Women 
By Marjorie M. Carlisle 


Here are two books about women 
“Feminism in Germany and Scandi- 
navia,”’ by Katherine Anthony (Henry 


Holt & Co.), and “Woman War Work 
(ailbert Stone (TT. Y. Crowell 


The latter may simply be 


arse: by 
CO;): suuim- 
marized as a compilation by Mr. Stone 
of the true stories of women working in 
various trades tormerly sacred to men 
We read of the worker, the 
eardener, the tram-conductor, the butch 
boy,” the and the 


These personal experiences, 


munition 


er’s “delivery nurse 
bank clerk. 


most of them written in a rather vague 


or “jerky” style—though often with 
fiashes of humor—are by far the best 
part of the book. The remaining part 


with stories of nurses, welfare-work- 


ers, French women, ete. we know 
What magazine to-day is not 


The book closes with a 


already 
rull of 
hackneved prophesy, which we all 


sucht ? 
feel 
already, that “we have therefore to see 


the problem of woman's competition 
contronting us.” 

The general impression of this book 
is that 


conscious, It is not 


are not especially 
the fact that 
women in men’s trades, but it 


these women 
sx 
they are 
is the fact that they are patriotic that 
impresses one. All of the writers tell 
frankly of poor wages and living con- 
but they mat- 


through 


ditions, think it doesn't 


ter, for them some man 1s 
free to go to the trenches! 


\ astly 
Miss Anthony's hook on feminism. Here 


ditferent in its viewpoint is 


we have a thoughtful, well-written ex- 
position of the growth of feminism, its 
novelists and its organizations, its cam- 
This last—its 
explained in a= chapter 


paigns, its philosophy. 
philosophy—is 
at the end of the book, and by all rights, 
it should be at the how 
casual readers really know what 


front. For 


many 
“feminism” means. | myself imme- 
diately think of a hook called “The 
Basiness of Being a Woman,” Miss 


Anthony's chapters define feminism ya- 
riously thus: “The 
Woman as a Personality,” “The Soul of 
a Sex Emereing,” “The Restoration of 
Woman’s Self-Respect.” The whole 
idea is, then, to emphasize and organize 


Emancipation of 


this sex consciousness. The most typical 
movement—the keynote,—is described in 
the chapter entitled “Mutlerschuts” (lit- 
crally “‘mother protection ;” I believe 
“one standard of morality” expresses it 
in English). This chapter is a_ plea 
for an entirely new ethics of sex rela- 
tions, The occasion for this demand is 
the alarming growth of illegitimacy, in 
The practical 


for recognition of the un- 


Germany, particularly. 
demand is 
her, 


married mother, giving 


amone other things the state maternity 


legally ; 


insurance, equally with her more fortu- 


rate married sister. This is not all, 
There is demand for eugenic laws, for 
birth control, for making the father 
equally responsible with the mother for 


The book 


has 


the offspring out of wedlock. 
points out that Scandinavia 
far beyond Germany and other coun- 
The philosophy of 


gone 


tries in this respect. 
the feminists is chiefly 
[len Key, the Scandinavian. It 
mands “new ethical ideals,” and “new 
social customs relating to sex,” f. ¢., 
reform of the marriage relation. 


influenced by 
de- 


It seems to me that it is hard- for the 
average American 
proper sympathetic viewpoint with Miss 
Anthony in all these matters. Our phi- 
losophy 1s far different, due to our con- 


ditions, and viewpoint. Strictly speak- 


ing, | wonder it we are “feminists 2” 
We demand the vote, not as women 
but as part of the community — of 


‘ 


humanity—as “souls,” to use an old- 
Miss Anthony stig- 
matizes our attitude as “extremely Pla- 


It is not that, at all; it is simply 


fashioned word. 
tonic.” 
that we do not need to become so embit- 
tered as to make the movement a war of 
Here in America we haye 
co-education from the kindergarten to 


the sexes, 
the state university. To be sure there 
and Yale, but these are 
speak for the middle 
There in Germany, the fight is 
sull on for proper preparatory schools. 
example of conditions 
wherein the two countries, and even the 
continents differ. This does not mean 
that trom the calm heights of our “Pla- 


are Harvard 
aristocratic—lI 
classes. 


This is one 


tonism” we can look down on this femi- 
nist philosophy. We cannot afford to 
reject this book, for it is full of prac- 
tical suggestions.—which we need. 

P 


ote oe ote 
ove 


A Lost head 


A childhood land of mountain ways, 
Where earthly gnomes and forest fays, 
iNind foolish giants, gentle bears, 
Sport with the peasant as he fares 
Affrighted through the forest glades, 
And lead sweet wistful little maids 
lost in the woods, forlorn, alone, 

Yo princely lovers and a throne. 


Dear haunted land of gorge and glen, 
A\h me! the dreams, the dreams of men! 


A learned land of wise old books 

And men with meditative looks, 

Who move in quaint red-gabled towns 
And sit in gravely-folded gowns, 
Divining in deep-laden speech 

each 





The world’s supreme arcana 
A homely god to listening Youth 
eager to tear the veil of Truth; 


Mild yotaries of book and pen— 
Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men! 


\ music land, whose life is wrought 
In movements of melodious thought; 
In symphony, great wave on wave— 
Or fugue, elusive, swift and grave; 
A singing land, whose lyric rhymes 
Float on the air like village chimes: 
Music and Verse—the deepest part 
Of a whole nation’s thinking heart! 


Oh land of Now, oh land of Then! 
Dear God! the dreams, the dreams of 
men! 


Slave nation in a land of hate, 

Where are the things that made you 
great? 

Child-hearted once—oh, deep defiled, 

Dare you look now upon a child? 

Your lore—a hideous mask wherein 

Self-worship hides its monstrous sin :— 

Music and verse, divinely wed— 

Hlow can these live where love is dead? 


Oh depth beneath sweet human ken, 

God help the dreams, the dreams of 
men ! 

Punch. 


—fLondon 


woman to get the 














Marts and Money 


days, the Wall street 
t plainly disclosed the customary 
xtensive rise in yalues 
Ion val of operations for short 
sunt. There was heavy liquidation 
during the quite interesting flurry in 

copper, equipment, shipping and 
tec] departments, and it asserted itself 


it had become known that 


even aitel 
the presidential railroad message to con- 
ress did not deviate in material man- 
r from the proclamation of December 
28 The consequent depreciation varied 
rom three to six points in the most 
obile instanees. Steel common declined 
US to 92, Union Paciiie common 
rom 118 to 11334, New York Central 
rom 73 to 7O';, A\teluson common 
ti SS to S3!o, Anaconda Copper trom 
(4 to 0054, and General Electric from 
137 to 131. In its latest phase, the 


fownward move was somewhat hastened 


resuscitation of peace rumors, i 


connection with | lovd (;ceorge’s elucida- 


ion of entente purposes. To my think 
w. the importance attached to the pre- 
nier’s statements is rather exaggerated. 
Phey are not likely to bring peace in 
e near tuture. df they do, it will be 
mewhat of a miracle. There can be 


no question, though, that they imply a 
slight narrowime of the chasm 


cn the two erouns of belligerents. 


the principal dithculty still consists in 
Hsace-Lorraine In all 
lilitvy, the revival of peace. talk 


incident rather than a= conse- 


tuse of the relapse in’ values 
onsidering the ast depreciation estab 
since the autumn of 1916, one 

ld think that a grounding of arms 
months had already been 
ounted 4 sufficient degree, The 
financiers and market potentates, 

tis sate to say, know this quite well. 
some of them have openly admitted in 
ceent times that quotations are down 
to peace bases, and that further sub 


tial declines would be wholly un 


reason I tlic absence of contra 
dictory cyents, we are thus justilied in 
he beh hat the retrogressive Course 
hould be regarded as the secondar) 

clin that ou wally follows the tirst 
precipitate rebound from a severe and 
longed Lreak. If it) should extend 
larther, we will perforee be driven to 


usion that the powers of de 


FESSION Haye sained the upper hand 
Ihe general situation, President Wil 
> Messave was distinetly encourag 


mg m all salient. re spects, Words par- 
Ueularly courting our attention were 
the folowing : “Lam sure you will agree 
vith me that the owners and creditors 
Ol the railways, the holders of their 
and bonds, should receive from 
fe government an unqualified g@uaran- 
tec that their propertics will be main- 
tuned throughout the period ot federal 
Control in as vood repair and in as 
complet equipment as at present, and 
u at the several reads will receive under 
lederal management such compensation 
4S 1s equitable and just alike to their 
vners and t] 


general public. | would 
; he average net railway operat 
ng mMeome of the three years ending 
mine 30, 1917." Senator Cummins of 
lowa manifests a disposition seriously 
to differ with the President as reeards 


a ; } : . 
mates ot COMpcnsation to holders Ol sc 
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curities. But whatever the outcome of 
the discussions may be, there can be 
no doubt that it will be satisfactory to 
both parties in interest. It would not 
do, at this perilous conjuncture in the 
nation’s life, to trifle with the momen- 
tous matters involyed in the problems 
of transportation, financiering, and cred- 
it. Above all, it must be remembered 
that onty by a scrupulous regard for the 
rights of millions of owners of securi- 
ties can we hope to secure the untold 
hillions of dollars that the supreme 
strugele of nations may yet demand of 
America. Partisan prejudices and 
rancor must be stilled until the end is 
achieved, On December 20, Steel com- 
mon sold at 79'>. When the news 
came from Washington that Attorney- 
General Gregory had asked the supreme 
court to postpone arguments on_ the 
anti-trust cases against the corporation 
and six other concerns, the quotation 
advanced to 98'g. The subsequent re- 
action of six points was, so it is said, 
partly the result of the demand of the 
corporation’s counsel that the govern- 
ment’s motion be denied and that the 
proceedings be pushed to final and early 
conclusion, A similar motion was en- 
tered by the attorneys for the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. The action against 
the Steel Corporation was instituted in 
the fall of 1911. It was pointed out 
hy counsel that “over thirty-two thou- 
sand employes had become stockholders 
at the time the testimony was taken, 
and that under the corporation's protit- 
sharing plan thousands more were in- 
vesting in the shares every year. This 
process ought not to be allowed to go 
on indefinitely with no one knowing 
what the future of the stock is to be 
or whether it is to have any future at 
all, It was also declared that “the for- 
eign business of the corporation will 
obviously show great activity and re- 
quire Jarge expenditures immediately 
upon the close of the war, and_ that 
these could hardly be undertaken with 
a threat of dissolution hanging over 
the corporation.” The United Shoe Ma- 
chinery counsel insisted that “the com- 
pany is greatly embarrassed by the pend- 
ing suit in conducting its business and 
that it feels that its rights should be 
determined as speedily as possible’ The 
five other defendant corporations are 
the International Harvester, the last- 
man Kodak, the American Can, the 
Quaker Oats, and the Corn Products 
Refining Companies. Touching the gov 
ernment’s application tor delay, some 
prominent Wall strect critics thought fit 
to indulge in sneering words concerning 
President Wilson's former pronounced 
hostility to great corporate organizations 
and his present radical change of atti- 
tude. In view of our “little unpleasant 
ness” with Germany, thoughtful observ- 
ers will hardly feel impressed with this 
inconsistent ery of inconsistency. There 
are times when a rigid avoidance of 
inconsistency is tantamount to imbecil- 
ity. Besides, let's not forget that the 
suit against the Steel Corporation was 
fled during the consulate of Wailham 
[foward Taft. The administration’s 
railroad bill has already been introduced, 
and it is safe to expect that it will be 
passed as speedily as circumstances will 
permit. /nfer alia, it provides that claims 
for compensation not adjusted by agree 


ment may be submitted to a board of 


Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 





three auditors; that no higher dividends 
shall be paid under government than 
under private control, but that the Presi- 
dent may tix the dividend rates of com- 
panies that did not make payments to 
stockholders before the war; that a fund SHOES 
of $500,000,000 be provided for payment 
of deficiencies in guaranteed compensa- OF 


tion, and to finance extensions of equip- DEPENDABLE 


iment which the President may consider 


necessary, that securities may be issued QUALITY 


with the consent of the President, and 


that he may purchase railroad securities AT PRICES 


at par and resell them at not less than 


cost. There were no movements of UNIFORMLY 


striking character in the week’s market 
for interest-bearing securities. Broadly 

regarded, quotations were well held; in REASONABLE 
numerous cases, further though only 
modest improvement was recorded, Since 
the culmination of the long a la baisse 
movement, Atchison 4s have advanced 
from 76 to &3: Baltimore & Ohio re 
funding 5s from 73!4 to 80; Chesapeake 





& Ohio general 4!2s from 70 to 79; 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul general refund- 
ing 4!os from 62 to 69'2; Erie general 
lien 4s from 4714 to 55; Missouri Pa- 
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cific general 4s from 52!4 to 60; Nor- 
folk & Western consolidated 4s from 
80 to S4: Pennsylvania consolidated 











4'os from 957, to 97'4; Reading gen- 
eral 4s from 80's to 84; St. Louis & 
San Francisco prior lien 4s from 53! 4 

-? : The 
to 60'4; adjustment 6s from 54 to 66; 


Seaboard Air Line adjustment 5s from f bd 
4214 to 55!4; Southern Pacific collateral C a e t eria 
trust ds from 66 to 71/4; Southern Rai! 

way general 4s from 5634 to 62, and and 

Union Pacific first 4s from 85 to &9., 

The rise has been especially noteworthy Coffee Room 
in semi-investment and speculative is 


sues Naturally. Bonds of this cate installed in the 


gory had been the most seriously dam 


aged by the previous liquidation. In Marquette Hotel 


the cases of strictly high-grade rail 





road bonds, the advances range trom : ‘ 
ware, Aa oe sighs Is the Finest in 
two to three points. The price of sil- 

ver shows a further advance, it being the City 
GO'g at this moment. In informed 











quarters, the opinion prevails that the 














value of the metal will soon be up to 





$1.00 again. The improvement so far 

registered has had a remarkable effect standing debts, to redeem paper cur 
in China, where the dollar to-day is  rency, and to standardize her silver 
worth double its average value before coinage without borrowing a penny from 
the war, China, in meeting her foreign abroad.” The New York money mai 


obligations, has to provide only half the ket is just a trifle easier so far as call 
number of dollars that were previously. loans are concerned, Time funds. still 
needed. A British bimetallic authority are quoted at 534 to 6 per cent. Thi 
declares “that it is very likely that dur London Banker's Magazine places thie 
ing the next two years China will haye total depreciation in 1916 in the quoted 
cnough surplus funds to pay off out values of British investment holdings ai 


; 
) 


| 
{ 


eke ae See aon 











30 
$798, 000,000, the result altogether of de 
not Phi ( depre t 
n Brit ( ! \u t | 
1914. close to $3,000,000,000 
oe 
Finance in St. Louts 

There was not much activity in the 
market for local securities, Quotations 
were pretty well maintained, however, 
1 virtually all the promient cases. Of 
ESPCe lal iterest wa thie enlarged de 
mand for United Railways 4s and pre- 
ferred stock The latter was sold at 
8 to 20.50, nearly e hundred shares 
changing han II appreciation in 
alue amounted to several poimts. Of 
the 4 per cent bonds, $16,000) were 
transferred at 52 to 55.87! Further 


and still more material betterment in 


the market position of railway securities 


would have al decidedly tonic effect on 


the whole situation. (ertain-teed 


Produ 1s common attracted attention 


by rising five or six points, the top 
notch being 48. The stock acts as if it 


intended to ascend above the high point 


reached last August-—5134. It seems 
well held and in firm inquiry) every 
time it depreciates a point or so, About 
one hundred and thirty shares) were 


disposed of lately, National Candy com- 
mon is a little lower. One hundred and 
ten shares brought 33 to 34, Five Brown 
Shoe common were sold at 61, ten In- 
ternational Shoe common at 99.25, one 
hundred and cighty-five Ely-Walker D. 
G. common at 108, twenty of the sec- 
ond preferred at 85, ten Fulton Iron 
Works preferred at 99, and $2,000 La- 
clede Gas first 5s at 97.75. Business in 
banking certificates brought no import- 
ant results. Twenty-two Commerce 
were taken at 112.50 to 115.50, five Boat- 
102.50, and five Mercantile 
Trust at 350.75. Last year’s total of 
bank clearings in St. Louis went well 
beyond the $7,000,000,000 mark, and thus 
maximum. 


men’s at 


established a new absolute 


The 


514 to 6 per cent. 


rates for loans continue firm at 


Latest Ouotations 


Bid. Asked. 


Lafuvette-S. S. Bank 28S 
Third National Bank 227 
United Railways com. . D 
do pfd 1634 20's 
do 4s 55 D514 
Alton, Granite & St. I. 5s ig 
Fulton Tron com D 5014 
Certain-teed com nO 
Missouri Edison 5: 9O14 
Kly & Walker com 108 
do Ist pfd 103 
do 2nd pfd. 83%, 85 
Brown Shoe com. 60 621% 
do pfd. At | 
Central Coal & Coke com, HY 5) 
Consolidated Coal 70 
Granite-Bimetallic ; §21, 
National Candy com 3613 
do list pfd. : 101 
do 2nd. pfad. SI 
Rocky Mt. com 27 
oe 


Answers lo Inquiries 


REGULAR Sunscriner, St. Louis—Chi- 
cago & Northwestern common has for 
many years been considered one of the 
best stocks of its class. The 7 per cent 
has been paid since 1902. On December 
20, the price was down to 85, the lowest 
in about twenty-eight years. The pres- 
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ent figure is 94. Judging by recent 
statements, the dividend is barely earn 
ed, but a cut is unlikely with the gov 


ernment in charge railroad 
At 94, the 


net return on the stock is approximately 


both Ol 
operations and financiering. 
74 per cent. If congress substantially 


accepts the presidential recommenda- 
tions, the values of high-grade railroad 
shares should advance to levels assuring 
purchasers of not more than 514 or 534 


per cent. This, provided the war does 


not last a year or two longer. 

G. W., Jacksonville, 1. 
stock of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. sold at 89 on December 18, the 


lowest price in twenty years. It pays 


-The common 


7 per cent, but could disburse 8 or 9 
overstraining its 
afford to take 
the government’s 


per cent without 


finances. Holders can 
views of 
In the improbable event 


comforting 
disruptive suit. 
of dissolution, they would get at least 
$130 on each share of stock, after set- 
tlement of the claims of preferred own 
ers, ‘The price was up to 1263¢ on June 
9 last. 
you bought during the next spell of de- 


You would not be reckless if 
pression. Real peace news would have 
no disastrous effect on the market quo 


tation. 


MERCHANT, Fairbury, Neb.—(1) The 
Cerro de Pasco Copper 6s, quoted at 


105, are not a first-class investment. 
They were down to 100'4 about three 
wecks back. In the early part of 1917 
they were up to 118. 


generally regarded as a great property. 


The company is 


Some authorities believe that its ore re- 


serves are the most valuable of their 


kind in the world. So it is reasonable 
to assume that a purchase of the bonds 
would not involve a serious risk. (2) 
You should certainly stick to your hold- 
ings of Corn Products 5s. of 1934. They 
are a good investment, and not likely to 
record extensive depreciation in the cal- 
culable future. 


Puzz_ep, Oswego, N. Y.—American 
Woolen common is not a_ particularly 
tempting speculation, It looks cheap. 
however, at the current price of 46, the 
dividend rate being 5 per cent and fully 
earned. A purchase at 460 would net 
nearly 11 per cent, The top mark in 
1917 was 5834. The stock is, as a rule, 
somewhat slow in responding to upward 
moves in the general market. 


W. V. T., Albuquerque, N. M.—(1) 
Would advise holding Shattuck-Arizona 
Copper and increasing holdings at or 
around the ruling price of 1634. The re- 
duction in payments is discounted, the 
maximum in 1916 having been 40!4. The 
regular 50 cents quarterly will no doubt 
Texas 

The 


than one 


be maintained indefinitely. (2) 
Mil is a speculative investment. 


price having declined more 
hundred points, the chance of a material 
gain seems good, The company is in 
strong condition, financially and phys- 
ically. 

H. PD. U., Dubuque, Ia.—Cannot rec- 
ommend purchasing Lake Erie & West- 
ern common, There’s really nothing to 
bull it on, not even under the régime 
of McAdoo. 
course, improve to some extent in case 
of further sharp enhancement in the 
general railroad list. Stocks of this 
kind are merely gambles. The sky- 
rocket performances of former years 
will not be repeated. 


The quotation may, of 
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ORPHEUM THEATER 


9th at St. Charles 
TWICE DAILY—8:15 
GEORGE WHITE 
Presents Himself and Emma Haig 
Up-to-the-Minute Dance Ideas, 
FRANK MOORE «& 
JOM WHEPREHEAD 
THE MISSES CAMPBELL 


2:15 





MRS. HUGHES & COMPANY 
A. ROBINS 
DVAVIGNEAU’S IMPERIAL DUO 
NELSON AND HIS FUNNY HATS 
Season’s Sensational Novelty 
GEORGES MARCK’S — 
Jungle Players 
In a Wordless Melodrama, 
“THE WILD GUARDIANS” 
Mats. Iix. Sat. & Sun., 15 to 50c 
Iiveni 2s 15-25-35-50-75e 





Orchestra Pictures Blevator 





New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed im 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tue Srory or Yrres by Hugh B. C. Pol- 

rd. New York: Robert M. McBride, 75e. 

An account of the battles and conditions 

nerally at Ypres, with maps and drawings. 


Tohn 


Line by | 
Macmillan & Co., $1. 


Tue Orp Front Masefield. 


New York: 

A des >t 
was when the 
IHMustrated with many 





iption of the old front line as it 
battle of the Somme began. 
photographs, 


YounG France Anp New America by Pierre 
de Lanux. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
$1.20. 


The retlections of a Frenchman who spent 
1917 in America, dealing with present events 
and those of the near past in their bearing 
upon the future. A presentation of the pos- 
sibilities which Franco-American relations will 
offer after the war. 


WittiaM CLAIBORNE OF VuirGINIA by John 


Ilerbert Claiborne. New York: G. PRP. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.75. 


A faithful) portrait of a remarkable char- 
acter of colonial times and the genealogy ot 
the Claiborne family. The book includes an 
account of the dispute between Claiborne and 
lord Baltimore regarding the ownership of 
Kent island in Chesapeake bay, which even- 
tuated in warfare between Maryland and Vir- 


ginia. Map and _ illustrations. 


Tue Tree or Heaven by May Sinclair. 
New York: Macmillan & Co.,, $1.60. 


A\ most dramatic novel showing the effect 
the war has had upon the English character, 
The author of “The Divine Fire’? at her best. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1917 by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Zoston: Small, 
Maynard Co., $2. 


Poems published in American magazines 
from October, 1916, to September, 1917, se- 
lected for their general excellence. The book 
contains a short biographical sketch of the 
pocts whose work is reproduced; a list of books 
about poets and poctry; a list of the volumes 
of poetry published during the year, ete., with 
an index of first lines and authors. : 


On ContTeEMPoRARY LirerRATuRE by Stuart P. 
Sherman. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 


$1.50. 


A lively and perspicacious consideration of 
the works and qualities of a number of pres- 
ent day writers. A) slaughter of the New 
School, Entertaining. 


Tue Foreman Portcy oF Wooprow WItLson 
by Edgar EK. Robinson and Victor J. West. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.75. 


The development of the President’s foreign 
policies from 1918 to 1917, to which is added 
the important statements of the President and 
his secretaries of state in announcing and 
carrying out these policies. Indexed. 

The Utopian Way by John Veiby. South 
Bend, Ind.: John Veiby, Box 294; $1. 

Essays on ideal commonwealths as a means 
towards social adjustments and a history of 
Judaism from Moses to Warl Marx. 


Tne Lann Wiere tHe Sunsets Go by Or- 


ville If. Leonard. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.: $1.35. 
Verse, stories and sketches of the Ameri- 


can desert. 
Tuk Evercreen Trek by Percy Mackaye. 
New “York: D. Appleton & Co. 
A masque of Christmas time. 
colors and in black and white. 


Illustrated in 
soxed. 


Tue Poets or tHe Furure cdited by Henry 
T. Schnittkind, Boston: Stratford Co.; $1.50. 
from college 

Second of 


Anthology of verse selected 


magazines for the term 1916-17. 
the series. 





Great War Ballads| 


By 
BROOKES MORE 
Readers of the future (as well as 
to-day) will understand the Great 
War not only from perusal of hig- 
tories, but also from Ballads having 
a historical basis and inspired by 
the War. Ke i 
_ A collection of the most interest- 
ing, beautiful and pathetic ballads. 
True to life and full of action. 
For sale by St. Louts News Co. eed y" 
Wirror, St. Louts; Brentano's, The’ Batok 
Taylor Co., New York; A.C. McClurg @& 
Co., Chicago—and all Bookstoves. 
O net 


Thrash-Lick Publishing Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas U.S.A. 














AMERICA YESTERDAY AND Topay by Nina B 
Lamkin. Chicago: T. S. Denison & Co., 50c. 

A pageant, which may casily be given by 
small communities. Words, music, list of 
properties, direction of dances and numerous 
illustrations make the production simple of 
execution. The book includes an article on 
the forming of pageant associations. 


_ SILENCE AND True Love by J. Brookes More. 
Fort Smith, Ark.: Thrash Lick Publ. Co. 


A poem based on W. A. Falconer’s prose 
translation of Macterlinck’s “Silence.” 
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Artists All 
Two little girls had an 
Lucy had told Ellen what the latter 
called “a little fib.” “A fib is the same 
thing as a story,” explained Ellen, “and 


altercation. 


a story is the same thing as a lie.” 
“No,” argued Lucy, “it’s not.” “Yes, 


it is,” insisted Ellen, “because my fath- 
er said so, and my father is a college 
professor, and he knows everything.” 
“I don’t care if he is a professor,” said 
Lucy. “My father is a real estate 
agent, and he knows a lot more about 
lying than your father.” 
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Kunne!s 

A group of Northerners at a hotel in 
Louisville were poking fain at the par- 
tiality of Southerners for the titles of 
“Colonel,” “Major,” and “Judge.” 
“What is a colonel hereabouts?” asked 
one of the group, and there immediately 
followed a discussion. Finally a col- 
ored attendant was drawn in. “Well, 
gents,” said the negro, “dere’s lots of 
ways to answer dat question. Ise know- 
ed folks what was born kunnels—it jest 
run in de blood foh ginerations. An’ 
Ise knowed folks who was jest app'inted 
to be kunnels. An’ yit others was made 
kunnels by bein’ kind to niggehs. Why, 
gents, any man dat gives me a dollah 
is a kunnel to me hencefo’th foheveh.” 
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“This seems to be a very dangerous 
precipice,’ remarked the tourist. ae | 
wonder that they have not put up a 
warning-board.” “Yes,” answered the 
guide, “it is dangerous. They kept a 
warning-board up for two years, but no 
one fell over so it was taken down.”— 
llarper’s Magazine. 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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